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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_ 
E world is still waiting for the Turkish answer. On Tuesday 
it was understood, through a telegram from Constantinople 
ished in the Telegraph, and obviously inspired, that the 
Turkish Delegates had on Saturday forwarded to the Diplomatists 
eounter-propositions, refusing to concede an International Com- 
mission, a foreign gendarmerie, an amnesty for the insurgents in 
Bulgaria, the appointment of Christian Governors-General, or 
in fact, anything in the shape of guarantees. On Monday, 
Lord Salisbury had an interview with the Grand Vizier, in which 
the dangers of this course were strongly pointed out, but Midhat 
Pashg would make no concession whatever, and declared that the 
It was arranged, however, that 
the Porte should send in a final answer on Thursday, and also 
arranged that if it were unfavourable all the Ambassadors should 
depart, General Ignatieff in particular applying for a war-steamer 
to take him away. The intelligence made a profound sensation in 
all European capitals, and was everywhere accepted as involving 
acertainty of almost immediate war. 








On Thursday, however, something happened which is not yet 
clear. The Turkish Delegates, who had refused to discuss the 
propositions about the gendarmerie and the International Com- 
mission, did discuss them, though atill refusing them, and some 
further concession is reported, though on poor authority, 
to have been made by the Conference. The Inter- 

' pational Commission, it is said, is to be a Commission 
of Consuls, and the gendarmes are to be Turks officered 
by Europeans in the service of Turkey. The conversation was 
therefore amicable, and hope revived, which has been reflected 
throughout Europe. It was settled also that a final decision 
should be arrived at on Monday, but as both Turkey and Russia 
require time, it is quite possible that the telegram expected on 
Tuesday may only announce still further delay. A Russian yacht 
has, however, arrived to carry off General Ignatieff, and the 
tension in Constantinople is so great that the Grand Vizier, who 
professes to fear his own péople, may deem it expedient to end 
the situation by a point-blank refusal. 


That the Turks intend to refuse, we do not doubt. They are 
tired of European tutelage, and mean to have done with it, and 
think war rather less troublesome than peace. There is more 
doubt about the attitude of Russia. It is most industriously 
teported throughout Europe that she is afraid of the Turks, that 
immense defects have been discovered in her military organisation, 
and that she may decline to be the agent of Europe without Euro- 
pean aid. All this may be true, and itis partly justified by the very 
great concessions which General Ignatieff is reported to have made, 
but, nevertheless, we do not expect Russia to recede. Though ham- 
pered by the necessity of moving such masses and by the weather, 
Russia is not weak, and the position of the dynasty if she receded 
would be almost untenable. The whole Empire is awake to what 
is going on, and the people, already restless under their sacrifices, 
would see that they had lost the position for which those sacrifices 
have been made. It is to us incredible that the Czar should 








sudden expansion of the so-called ‘Socialist’ movement in 
Russia. The Russians of to-day will not bear universal military 
service and the suppression of all political liberty, in order to 
occupy in Europe the position of Belgians. We therefore expect 
soon, and probably next week, to hear that the decisive rupture 
has occurred. 





A strange incident has occurred in connection with the new 


18 
20 | Turkish Constitution. ‘Two clauses of that Constitution affirm that 


the Empire is indivisible, and that the Sultan has the right of in- 
vestiture over all the chiefs of privileged provinces, besides other 
prerogatives. The Roumanian Ministry immediately inquired if 
these clauses applied to Roumania, and were informed that they 
did. The Chamber at Bucharest thereupon, by an unanimous 
vote, ordered the Minister of Foreign Affairs to protest ener- 
getically, and resolved not to adjourn for the customary New 
Year's Recess. It would really appear that Midhat Pasha, so far 
from making concessions, is resolved to revive pretensions 
which had been suffered to die away. The independence of 
Roumania, in all but words, has been a fact ever since the 
Crimean war. 


Our readers will be interested in learning from a paper in 
another column that a sun, constituted apparently of very much 
the same chemical substances as our own, has suddenly assumed 
a brilliance which implies an enormous addition to the intensity 
of its heat as well as its light, so that its planets,—if it has any, 
and if they were previously to this conflagration the abodes of life, 
—are probably now undergoing combustion themselves, while 
the inhabitants have ceased to be. Will our sun imitate 
this freak, and in one of its great outbursts of hydrogen-flame 
scorch us suddenly to a cinder? Or may we hope that the 
planets of this conflagrating world had already so far cooled down 
as to exclude the possibility of life, and that this sudden out- 
burst of new light and heat may rather restore past possibilities 
than extinguish new ones? At all events, our astronomers are 
now beholding one of the great catastrophes of a far-away world. 


Mr. Bright made a great speech to the Rochdale Workman's 
Club on Tuesday, in which he first panegyrised the principle of 
these clubs, which provide amusement and refreshment without 
affording any dangerous temptation to drink, and spoke highly 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal for introducing the Gothenburg ex- 
periment of obtaininga municipal monopoly in intoxicating liquors, 
into Birmingham ; and next dilated on the enormous social and 
moral advantages to the nation which free-trade had introduced, 
comparing the condition of the working-class before the repeal of 
the Corn Laws with its condition now. The speech was instruc- 
tive to those for whom it was meant, but perhaps a little dull to 
those to whom the facts are familiar ; but Mr. Bright’s indirect 
object was to persuade the working-men that the interference of 
their Trades’-Unions with the rate of wages is often most mis- 
chievous to themselves, He remarked on the great increase in 
wages of domestic servants, and said that this, which had taken 
place without any combination, showed how the wages of all 
kinds of labour must have risen without strikes or menaces 
of strikes,—which is doubtless true. But then, we suspect, it 
might fairly be replied (1) that the average wages of domestic 
servants, owing to the want of combination, have not risen nearly 
as much in the same time as the wages of artisans ; and (2) that 
they have not followed nearly as promptly the increasing demand. 
Unquestionably the Unions have done many silly things, and are 
often far too indisposed to believe in the statements of the em- 
ployers; but unquestionably also, when they are prudently 
guided, they give their adherents the benefit of every favourable 
economical circumstance long before an unorganised class could 
reap that benefit. 


In illustrating the social advantages gained by the working- 
men of this generation, Mr. Bright told an amusing story. He 
referred to there being third-class carriages now, even in eX- 
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now at the same rate as a Royal Duke;” and then added, ‘I do 
not mean to say that nobody but workmen go in third-class car- 
riages, because I recollect the story of a rich man in this neigh- 
bourhood being asked why he travelled third-class, and who re- 
plied, ‘For a very good reason, because there is no fourth-class.’” 
We suspect that feeling—that the least possible sums should be 
spent on mere locomotion, for which, as the saying is, there is 
‘‘nothing afterwards to show,”—haunts a very respectable num- 
ber of really wealthy persons. There are not a few who would 
almost rather give a handsome pony to their child than spend 
eighteenpence on a cab to prevent being wet to the skin in 
a shower, and it is those, we suppose, who lament the absence of 
a * fourth-class,” But with most, even of such men, the feeling 
of caste is even stronger than the dislike to throwing money 
away on locomotion, and though they would get wet to the skin 
rather than take a cab, they would travel first-class with a crying 
baby rather than third-class with a smock-frock. 


The worst railway accident even of 1876 occurred at Ashtabula, 
Northern Ohio, on the 29th December, at 8 o’clock. The Pacific 
mail train was passing Ashtabula Creek by an iron bridge seventy- 
five feet high, when the bridge—possibly from the cold, for the 
train was moving slowly—snapped, and the cars were precipitated 
seventy-five feet down upon the ice. The ice broke, the 
saloon stoves set fire to the cars, and 120 persons were smashed, 
drowned, or burned to death on the spot. Some fifty-two others 
were wounded, so that many will die, and only seven escaped 
unhurt by a sort.of miracle. The sufferings of those who did not 
die at once, seem to have been most horrible, as the train was 
burned up,and owing to the violence of the storm, assistance did not 
arrive for many hours. No explanation is offered of the accident, 
which may have been due to a desire to throw expenses for repairs 
into next year’s accounts, and no other Company will take the 
more heed in consequence. In America, as in China, a few lives 
less or more make no difference. 


Mr. Osborne Morgan, M.P. for Denbighshire, delivered his 
annual address to his constituents last week, and told them that 
England had for some months back been exhibiting the strange 
spectacle of a nation positively dragging a most unwilling Govern- 
ment into the right foreign policy, by dint of sustained pressure. 
Still he feared that the conversion had been too late for a good 
result. What might have been done in May, when the popular 
feeling of Russia was not yet fully roused, and when Turkey had not 
yet tried her strength against Servia and found it sulticient, could 
hardly be done now, when all Russia’s preparations were made, and 
Turkey had it in her power to reply that we were asking from the 
conqueror terms which ought only to be imposed on the conquered. 
Passing to the English Burials question, he said that Turkey at 
least did not require a Christian to be buried with Mahommedan 
rites. But he forgot that Turkey does often require a Christian 
to be buried under a certificate abounding in expressions of 
Mahommedan scorn and hatred. Our Burials question would be 
a very different one, we take it, from what it is, and Mr. Osborne 
Morgan would hardly be the expositor of the Dissenting view, if 
the State gave to Dissenters licences for burial describing Dis- 
senters’ corpses as the carrion refuse of damned souls, which 
happens in Turkey. Even on the Burials question Mr. Osborne 
Morgan will hardly find Turkish practice worthy of our imitation. 


Mr. Hall, the Conservative Member for Oxford, addressed the 
Oxford *‘ Druids” on Monday on the Eastern Question, attacking 
the Liberals bitterly for not supporting the Government, but yet 
throwing the whole of his own influence into the scale of the 
Salisbury section of the Government. Except that he was strongly 
anti-Russian, and expressed his belief in the complete insin- 
cerity of her disinterestedness in the most uncompromising 
terms, even a Liberal could hardly have spoken more 
strongly on the absolute necessity for taking solid guarantees 
from Turkey for the better government of her Christian 
provinces than did Mr. Hall, and especially he expressed very 
strongly his gratification that Lord Salisbury had been sent to 
Constantinople. If Mr. Hall feels that gratification strongly, 
his invective against the Liberal party is simply ungrateful. But 
for them and the agitation they raised, it is more than doubtful 
whether Lord Beaconsfield could have been persuaded into sending 
to Constantinople a colleague whose view of the question at issue 
was so different from his own. Moreover, if the accounts as 
yet received of the Conference are to be trusted, Lord Salisbury 
lends no sanction to Mr..Hall’s violent Russophobia, which is 


on the water; and to bottle up Russian energies in the Black 
Sea seems to Mr. Hall the acme of good statesmanship. Mr, Hall 
is an able man, but yet his is a rather thick-headed view. 


Mr. Chamberlain carried, by 46 to 10, on Wednesday, hig 
motion in the Birmingham Town Council that it is desirable for 
the local representative authorities of the municipality to get a 
power ‘‘to acquire, on payment of a fair compensation, to be 
fixed by Parliament, all existing interests in the retail sale 
of intoxicating drinks within their respective districts, ang 
thereafter, if they think fit, to carry on the trade, for the 
convenience, and on behalf, of the inhabitants; but so that.no 
individual shall have any pecuniary interest in, or derive 
profit from, the sale.” ‘This is virtually a resolution to try-some. 
thing like the Gothenburg experiment in Birmingham, and no 
more instructive experiment could be made. As Mr. Lowe has 
pointed out in the Fortnightly Review, the real danger 4g the 
immense scope for corrupt influence which the purchase and 
management of so great a trade by the corporate authority must 
necessarily introduce. Indeed, the objection would be fatal, if it 
were not to be hoped that the attempt to work the experiment 
honestly and with perfect purity would become one of the most 
genuinely popular of municipal enterprises, and would interest 
almost all the citizens in looking after its organisation. If thet 
be so, even so difficult an experiment as this, being made, as it 
is, for so great an end, might have—so long as the popular energy 
and virtue embodied in it should last, but no longer—a brilliant 
success. 





Sir John Lubbock, writing again to Tuesday’s Times, in rela- 
tion to the inadequate time given to science and modern 
languages in our public schools, explains the principal drift of 
his previous letters, by saying that if thirty-six ‘hours 
be taken as the available school hours of the week, ‘he 
only asks for six (or an hour a day) for the sciences of 
observation, and six more (or another hour a day) for modern 
languages, leaving twenty-four for Latin, Greek, arithmetic, and 
other subjects. The request is not unreasonable—only that thirty-six 
hours of school-time is too high a computation if any half-holidays 
are to be provided,—and in the hands of first-rate masters would 
lead to no superficial teaching. But how about the second and 
third-rate masters of private schools, and the second and third. 
rate private tutors? Would it not be necessary to examine more 
thoroughly (and therefore in fewer subjects) those who present 
themselves from the classes of unknown and perhaps, often enough, 
not very competent teachers? Sir John adds that the English candi- 
dates for clerkshipsin Banksare deficientin any knowledge of foreign 
languages, poorly taught in arithmetic, and wholly destitute of 
scientific culture? That deficiency will hardly be cured by getting 
these subjects introduced into our public schools ; for few Bank. 
clerks, we presume, come from our public schools. And if any 
better system is to be introduced among the private schools and 
private tutors of the rural districts, it will hardly be by holding 
out prizes to lads who can best pass an examination in a very 
large number of subjects; for it takes very skilful teaching to 
teach many things, and teach them all well. With boys who do not 
come from well-tried and first-rate teachers, we are persuaded 
that it is best to test for a good knowledge of two or three sub- 
jects, rather than for a very rudimentary knowledge of many. 


The excitement in the Union about the Presidential electior 
flags, while the parties are waiting for the joint report of the Com- 
mittees of both Houses, and the President has therefore been 
interviewed. His deliverance is very clear and simple. Who- 
ever is elected and presented to him by Congress he shall instal, 
and if that proceeding is resisted, he shall use force. He com- 
mands the army until his successor is appointed, and he has the 
right to call out the State militia in aid of the army, and will 
use it. He evidently does not believe that resistance will be 
attempted, and especially disc redits the agitation in Indiana, where 
the most open threats appear to have been uttered. This is, of 
course, the only attitude a Constitutional President could take, 
and indicates none of the vacillation which the Nation attributes 
to General Grant. 


The discontent among Turkish Armenians is said to be very 
strong. The editor of one of their journals, summoned 10 
a conference with the late Grand Vizier, was sét upon 
by the police, and so severely beaten that he has since 
died. Van was recently plundered and partly burnt by its 
Turkish garrison, and the Armenians complain that they 
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bem f more lenient to them than any other Christians, but now 
they are letting the Koords loose on them. The Russian Govern- 
ment has always courted the Armenians, who are probably the 
ablest of the Asiatic tribes, and are influential in every com- 
mercial city of the world. The Czars have even allowed them 
high wilitary commands. General Bagrathion, who defeated 

Jeon, was, we believe, an Armenian; and Mr. J. Curtin 
mentions in the Times that Prince Bebutoff, Commander-in-Chief 
in the Caucasus, is another. So are Prince Argutinsky Dolgorouki, 
a General well known in the Cancasus ; Prince Melikoff, Chief of 
the province of Daghestan, and Loris Melikoff, Commander-in- 
Chief of the force destined to invade Armenia. The Armenians, 
like the Jews, have great social ambition, and even in Calcutta, 
where they have amassed great fortunes, complain that there is 
no road under the Indian Government to political distinction. 


The Christians of the East seem positively crazy with antipathy 
te the Jews. Just at this very moment, when one of the heaviest 
weights in the scale against them is the resentment of the cosmo- 

race, the Mayor of Baslui, in Moldavia, has ordered the 
espulsion of all Jews. ‘That order, carried out by the mob, of 
course involved confiscation of property, and a long journey in 
winter, during which many of these unfortunates died of cold 
and hunger. The Austrian Government has interfered energetic- 
ally, and the order will be rescinded, but nothing can induce the 
Roumanian Parliament to treat the Jews as fellow-subjects, or to 
give Jews who penetrate into the interior ordinary protection. 
They assert that they take to forbidden trades, yet virtually refuse 
them permission to live yy any other. The proof, however, that the 
motive is religious or race prejudice is that the laws extend to 
English, French, or Austrian Jews, who want to be simple 


traders. 


The Coronation at Delhi, on Monday, went. off without 
aceident, and the Queen was proclaimed ‘ Kaiser-i-Hind,” amidst 
endless salvoes of artillery. No important announcement was 
made, the Viceroy only describing the ceremonial as a new claim 
on the people's allegiance, and a new guarantee of impartial pro- 
tection. A banner had previously been given to each chief, and 
agold or silver medal, engraved with the new title, and five of 
the: most powerful Princes—Holkar, Scindiah, the Maharaja of 
Cashmere, the Maharaja of Travancore, and the Maharana of 
Oodeypore—are raised to an equality with the Nizam and the 
Rajah of Mysore, by receiving the coveted salute of twenty-one 

Scindiah and Cashmere are also made Generals in the 
British Army, and several chiefs have received ‘titles of honour,” 
of the kind which the Pope used to bestow upon Christian 
Princes. The Maharaja of Cashmere, for instance, is henceforth 
to be styled, ‘‘Shield of the Empire.” “Cerberus of the Empire” 
would have been more appropriate. A shower of decorations has 
algo been distributed, one or two of them in a very odd way, and 
a new Order of the Empire has been created. We judge from the 
language of the telegrams that the ceremonial, as a scenic display, 
was rather a failure, the Times’ correspondent in particular being 
afflicted. with a reminiscence of the Derby Day. 


Commodore Vanderbilt, after wearing out the reporters with 
his.obstinate vitality, is dead at last. He is believed to have been 
the wealthiest man in America, and was certainly one of its most 
successful money-makers, dying, we believe, owner of at least 
three great railroads. He was a bornadministrator, who applied 
his great faculty to business, first as an owner of steamboats— 
whence his nickname of ‘‘ Commodore”—and then of railways, 
managing great multitudes of men with unfailing success. Though 
@ great speculator and a bitterly hard man, he had one good 
quality in business,—he always tried to make his enterprises suc- 
ceed and return large dividends, which, in America, is not con- 
sidered the quickest way to a great fortune. The speculative 
idea there is to make your own shares rise and fall, and then deal 
in them,—to play, in fact, with loaded dice. It is probable that 
Mr. Vanderbilt died worth £15,000,000 sterling, much of it, 
however, in very fluctuating property. 


The great German geographer, Herr Petermann,—probably the 
most accomplished of living geographers,—has been paying a 
second visit to London, after a lapse of many years, and in writing 
his view of London to the Kélnische Zeitung, has much pleasanter 
things to say of us and of our progress—excepting, indeed, of 
our climate, whose ‘ appalling physical gloom,” as some one called 
it, he evidently appreciates to the full,—than we often hear from 
foreign critics. He has been also visiting the great cities of the 


United States, and while he thinks their progress great, he thinks 
we have fully maintained our advantage in time, and are as far 
ahead of them in metropolitan elements of civilisation as ever. 
He is (very justly) delighted with the great granite embankments 
of the Thames; he holds that “ public life,” for example, in the 
streets, is ‘‘ more convenient, more free from danger, more pleasant, 
more refined, move decorous, than formerly ;” he is pleased with 
our convenient pavements for foot-passengers, and the wooden 
pavements for horses, which are so much on the increase ; he ap- 
proves of the island refuges in the midst of the crossings, and he is 
even satisfied with thesystem of illumination. He praisesthehansoms, 
—very justly,—but does not remark on the increasing difficulty 
of getting one ; he praises the penny steamers, the Metropolitan 
railways (including even the Jndcrground one), the improved 
manners of our people, and the promptitude of our nevertheless 
inadequately educated police. He even likes the eating-houses, 
and thinks them moderate. He is right, no doubt, in regarding our 
materials for eating as better than those of any other capital, but 
surely he is wrong in supposing them anything like as well prepared 
and cooked as in either Paris or Geneva. On the whole, Herr 
Petermann’s view of London is a very amiable one, but no 
doubt what really attracted him was the immense resources, 
—not always half as well organised as in Germany,—which are 
made available here for his favourite studies, and the general 
sense of reserve-power of character, of which one is nowhere, 
perhaps, so conscious as in this dismal, but never dreary, because 
always vividly energetic, city. 


The Times, which, after a certain amount of hesitation, adopted 
finally, with a certain enthusiasm, the cause of Vivisection and all 
that is contained under that name, made a proposal in its outside 
sheet of Wednesday to set on foot a systematic investigation of the 
remedies for the disease which causes madness. in dogs, by the 
hopeful process of inducing it, through artificial inoculation, in 
healthy specimens,—the only method, as the writer of the article 
assures the public, that can ever produce any satisfactory result 
in the way of prevention or cure. When a professor of the heal- 
ing art sets about his work by infecting the healthy with a 
frightful disease, and moreover, dogmatically asserts that this 
certain addition to the misery of the world affords the only 
hope of alleviating it, we cannot help asking why, if it be the 
only method with dogs, it is not also the only method with men ? 
Experiments in the inoculation of serious disease are never tried, 
—openly or confessedly, at least,—with human beings, and yet 
the medical profession do not assure us that they have no hope of 
ever adding to the number of remedies at their command. We 
believe the truth to be that the Government experiments on in- 
oculation with cholera-poison and other such diseases, though they 
have yielded some valuable results in the way of warning,—with 
respect to the avenues of contagion, and so forth,—have hardly 
in any instance as yet yielded so much as one valuable remedy. 
It is most probable that if the experiments proposed for 
the inoculation of rabies take place, they will result in yielding a 
good number of wretched patients, but no cures. The enthusiasts 
for vivisection seem to think, that, with the lower animals 
at least, if you make them jump into a quick-set bush, and scratch 
out both their eyes, you are quite sure to discover how to make 
them jump into the quick-set bush, and scratch them in again. 
That, however, was only the sanguine endeavour, not the 
achievement, of the wise ‘‘man of Thessaly ” who first set that 
valuable example. 


Dr. Schliemann seems to have at last verified his conjecture 
that the golden masks which he finds on the faces of those buried 
in the tomb called “ the tomb of Agamemnon,” at Mycens, are 
intended as copies of the faces which lie beneath them. He has 
found one face,—belonging to a body of enormous height, the 
bones of which had been greatly squeezed to get it into a six- 
feet-long compartment,—whose mouth and eyes and teeth 
were perfect, though the nose had completely vanished; and this 
body, dating from the heroic age of Greece, he has managed to 
preserve. The mask, he says, was certainly a copy of the face, 
so far as he could still compare the two ; and he was more than 
ever satisfied by the results of that comparison of the.truth of his 
theory that to perpetuate the shape of the features was one of 
the objects of these golden masks. In the tomb was found 
also a small wooden box, with carvings of a dog and a lion 
on each side, so that the corpse belongs to an age which could 
carve in wood, as well as work in gold and bronze. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE. 


HE crisis is still delayed, and a final decision cannot now 
be expected before Monday. All through the week an 
impression has prevailed that the Turkish Government had 
resolved to refuse all concession, and was, in fact, desirous of 
war, and this impression was justified by all known facts, but 
on Thursday, when the definitive refusal was expected, it was 
not sent in. According to the most authoritative accounts 
which have yet reached London, the Diplomatists finally 
agreed to six demands,—the establishment of an international 
commission in Bulgaria; the division of that province into two 
administrative districts ; the appointment of Christian Governors- 
General ; the restriction of Turkish soldiers to the fortresses ; 
the formation of a foreign gendarmerie, and some territorial 
cessions to Servia and Montenegro. The Turkish Delegates 
declared that they had no orders to discuss these terms, and 
Midhat Pasha, in all conferences with the Ambassadors, 
declared them inadmissible. Turkey, he affirmed, had 
mobilised her forces, and could now lose nothing by 
war, and she would accept war rather than submit to 
any humiliation in sight of her own subjects. So 
determined was his language, that he was expected to em- 
body it in a document to be presented to the Conference on 
Thursday, the Russian Ambassador telegraphed for a steamer 
to take him’ away, and England was warned semi-officially that 
discussion might be finally broken off. On Thursday, how- 
ever, the Turkish Delegates, though still absolutely re- 
fusing to listen to the proposals for a foreign gen- 
darmerie and an International Commission, consented to 
discuss them, and a definite settlement was postponed till 
the next sitting, which was adjourned to Monday. At the 
same time, it is intimated, though this is more obscure and 
is denied, that General Ignatieff has again given way, 
and proposed that the International Commission should be 
replaced by a Commission of Consuls, and the foreign gen- 
darmerie by a Turkish gendarmerie, commanded by foreign 
officers. It is, therefore, considered on all Exchanges, and 
by almost all politicians, that Russia has given way, 
and that peace, for the present at all events, will be 
secured, All Europe, in fact, will recede before the 
determined resolution of Turkey, and the extreme re- 
luctance of Russia, Austria, and England to allow war to 
commence, 

This view is a reasonable one, upon the face of the evidence 
brought forward, but as we do not believe that this evidence 
covers the case, we are still unable to accept it. We have stated 
elsewhere reasons for doubting whether Russia is really in a posi- 
tion which compels her to lower her flag before her hereditary 
foe, and we see no ground for believing that she could do so 
without permanent injury to the Monarchy which alone holds 
her enormous territories together. Russia would stand con- 
fessed before Europe as a second-rate Power, unable to 
defy Turkey, even when Europe had renounced the defence 
of the Porte; unable to protect Servia; unable even 
to resist the extraordinary new claim which the Sultan, 
according to the telegrams from Bucharest, has advanced 
to authority over Roumania. That is not a position 
which the Romanoffs can endure voluntarily, even for a week, 
and if they are compelled to endure it, Russian negotiation 
must stand confessed as a troublesome and useless game 
of brag. We are quite unable to believe it. That Russia 
is most anxious to conciliate opinion, to have Europe 
morally with her, and therefore to make apparent conces- 
sions, is obviously true; but that she will recede so far 
as to confess herself beaten after mobilising her army, em- 
barrassing her finances, and destroying the credit of her 
commercial classes, is an assertion for which neither her history, 
her ideas, nor her present position affords any sufficient warrant. 
And if she does not recede, and recede very far, it is certain 
that the Porte will not. Nothing comes out more clearly in 
all the telegrams, letters, and despatches from Constantinople 
than the fact that Midhat Pacha and his colleagues have 
become desperate ; that they are resolved to put an end to 
European pressure, and that they either believe, or are inclined 
to believe, that war would greatly ameliorate their internal 
position, They are right, too, if the war could be successful, 
and they are impressed with the idea that they have exagge- 
rated Russian power, that Turkey being in arms is a 
match for the Northern Empire, and that while Hobart 





a 
Pasha protects their Black Sea coasts, and the Bosphorus 
is guarded by torpedoes, the active assistance of Great 
Britain is not indispensable. They would, in fact, rather 
fight than not, and cannot help regarding every retro. 
grade step made by General Ignatieff as evidence that Russia 
is alarmed at war. They will, therefore, as we believe, prove 
utterly obstinate, and will retract every concession they profess 
to make until the point is reached when Russia must either 
throw up her hand, and abandon the Slavs of Turkey. 
or break off all further negotiation. When this point 
will be reached we are unable to decide, for we do 
not know when Midhat Pacha will be convinced that he can 
have no money from abroad, even if he sells all the mines of 
the Empire, but that it will be reached we stili feel confident, 
The Turks intend that Europe should let them alone, even in 
places like the Lebanon, where a system created by foreign inter. 
ference is still in force and works well; and as it is impossible 
for Europe to let them alone, there must ultimately be either 
war, or a pressure so strong as to convince them that their new 
attitude, an attitude which would require the abrogation of al} 
treaties, and especially of the Treaty of Paris, cannot be main- 
tained. As the latter alternative involves a cordial alliance 
between Great Britain and Russia, the former is the more pro- 
bable, and it may be accepted sooner than English readers just 
at this moment suspect. 





LORD DERBY’S INFLUENCE ON TURKEY. 


ie DERBY can have few satisfactions in these dark days, 

The history of his dealings with the Eastern Question 
is one long history of almost unmitigated and assuredly of 
startling failure. But amidst this dreary retrospect, there 
must, at least for a Foreign Minister of Lord Derby’s stamp, 
be one bright point. He has not incurred the responsibility 
attaching to one who gives critical advice which is followed by 
the advisee. The Prime Minister assured the House of Com- 
mons in the summer that the Sultan was not only willing to 
hear counsel from us, but apparently most anxious to follow 
it. And no doubt that was strictly true, as long as we gave 
the advice which the Sultan’s Ministers desired to have. Like 
the girl in the Scotch song, who offered her friend her ‘ bonny 
black hen” if she would only advise her to marry the man she 
wished to marry, Turkey was quite in love with the advice 
which came to her from our Foreign Office while it was of that 
kind which led to the rejection of the Berlin Memorandum, and 
while it urged upon Turkey putting down rebellion as firmly 
as possible in the disturbed provinces. Mr. Disraeli assured 
the House of Commons in July that Sir Henry Elliot, on the 
first news of the rising in Bulgaria, and the atrocities result- 
ing, had strongly urged the sending of regular troops into the 
province. That, again, was advice which was certainly very 
welcome to Turkey, and was eagerly followed. The regular 
troops were sent, and as we know from the story of Batak, 
imitated or outdid the example of the volunteers whose 
iniquities they were intended to supersede. While we advised 
prompt military measures, while we advised a jealous disregard 
of the interference of Europe in Turkey’s administration, no 
Power could have been more grateful for the advice than 
Turkey was, or more anxious to follow it. But from the 
critical moment when almost everything which Lord 
Derby found himself compelled to advise-—and sometimes 
even in very peremptory terms to dictate,—became unpalatable, 
nothing could have been more reassuring to Lord Derby than 
Turkey’s polite but yet almost cynical disdain of the counsels 
he administered. And now, no doubt, he feels this the one 
ray amidst the gloom. No one can justly accuse him of 
abandoning a docile and grateful protégé. On the contrary, 
Russia herself has not less responsibility for what Turkey has 
done, or declined to do, than Lord Derby. This must be the 
solitary satisfaction on which his imagination must rest, 
amidst the long retrospect of miserable failure. And 
no doubt, it should in fairness be added that Lord 
Derby’s own candour to Turkey deserves some of the 
merit of having brought about this result. Of course, when 
the Turks heard him proclaiming so loudly to English depu- 
tations that even though we had guaranteed the “ Sick Man” 
against “murder,” we had never thought of guaranteeing 
him against “suicide or sudden death,” they were, more oF 
less, inclined to doubt the substantial character of the 
support which they should earn by following his advice. It 
was never Lord Derby who boasted of the eagerness of the 
Sultan to be guided by England. On the contrary, he shrank 
characteristically enough from incurring any kind of responsi- 
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bility for Turkish docility. It was he who asked the working- 
men’s deputation so plaintively, on September 11, what they 
supposed we could do to prevent the Turkish iniquities. 
We had just the same power of interference as any other 
European Power, he said, and no more. In fact, his earnest 
plea was,—Not guilty of countenancing Turkish misrule, because 
impotent to prevent it. And now we see that that is pre- 
cisely what he was, not merely as to preventing Turkish mis- 
rule, but as to any other action upon the Sultan’s Government. 
The history of our counsel and intercession in the last six or 
seven months has been a history of attempts so impotent, that 
Jooked upon as friendly and, as it was supposed, influential 
interventions, they are almost a joke. Had Lord Derby’s line 
been different, had he concerted measures with Russia for dic- 
tating to Turkey, instead of helplessly counselling what it 
simply amused the Turkish Ministers to evade, we might have 
seen a very different and much more fruitful result of our 
action. 
The story of the contemptuous evasions, and still more 
contemptuous refusals, of our counsels, is certainly creditable 
to Turkish pluck, if to nothing else. First of all, the Turkish 
Government answered the demand of the British Government 
that the Bulgarian massacres should be sifted out, by appointing 
a Commission, which brought word that no such massacres 
really taken place, and laid all the blame of the wolf's pro- 
ceedings on the insurrectionary conduct of the lamb. Next, 
when Mr. Baring’s report was published, and Lord Derby, in 
terms of unusual peremptoriness for him, demanded the 
infliction of “exemplary punishment” on the persons 

ved by Mr. Baring as responsible for the massacres, 
Shefket Pasha, Achmet Aga, and the rest, the Turkish 
Ministry instituted some leisurely proceedings, which 
have just resulted in the complete acquittal of Shefket Pasha, 
who, in the meantime, has been taking an honoured and dis- 
tinguished part in the society of Constantinople. Most 
amusing and cynical of all, when the European Powers 
ventured to propose a scheme for the better administration of 
Turkey’s misgoverned provinces,—part of which had been 
sketched out by Lord Derby himself, in the famous despatch 
demanding “ exemplary punishment” for the fiends who were 
guilty of the Bulgarian atrocities, for it was in that despatch 
that he urged on the Turkish Government to put the dis- 
turbed districts under an able and energetic Commissioner, who, 
if not a Christian himself, should be trusted by the Christians, 
—and when they enumerated amongst the various articles of the 
scheme the demand of an amnesty forall the Bulgarians accused 
of insurrection, this article was amongst those peremptorily 
refused by the Turkish Commissioners. A greater climax of 
political barefacedness was, perhaps, never reached. Here is 
the greatest political iniquity of modern times, at which 
Europe has been scandalised and horrified for many months, 
calmly treated still by the Turkish representatives in the 
Conference as entirely due to those wretched Bulgarian peasants, 
who in one or two districts organised a feeble and hopeless 
rising ; and when asked to pardon these unfortunate victims of 
organised cruelty and the most hideous and malignant revenge, 
Turkey puts on the grand air of inexorable Justice, treats these 
poor creatures as the virtual authors of all the horrors described 
in Mr. Baring’s report, and finally vetoes the immoral suggestion. 
A more ludicrous issue to Lord Derby’s first attempt at taking 
a peremptory line with his impracticable pupil can hardly be 
conceived. 

But it is not only to the ludicrous failure to ex- 
tort satisfaction for the massacres that Lord Derby may 
appeal, to show how completely he is free from all 
moral responsibility for the action of Turkey. He 
has been peremptory on other occasions with like re- 
sult. When he instructed Sir Henry Elliot to leave Con- 
stantinople in case Turkey did not grant such an armistice as 
Servia had expressed her willingness to accept—namely, one 
of about a month—and Turkey immediately offered such an 
armistice as Servia had not expressed and could not express her 
willingness to accept—namely, one lasting the whole winter, 
—Lord Derby was as completely snubbed, though he allowed 
himself to accept the snub tamely, as he has been about the 
Bulgarian massacres. It was Russia who, by dictating 
the two months’ armistice, obtained it, not any demand of Eng- 
land’s. And now finally, we are seeing how calmly and 
with what absolute aplomb Turkey accepts Lord Salisbury’s 
warnings and menaces! No Power in the Conference probably 
has exercised so little influence over the decisions of Turkey as 
England. The points on which she has shown herself 


the most important points, are amongst those on which 
Turkey is displaying the most perfect sang-froid and 
indifference to the opinions of Europe. The humanitarian 
points are ranked with the political points. Why should 
Turkey go out of her way to diminish our displeasure, 
when she is so well convinced that by diminishing our dis- 
pleasure she will not earn the assistance of our arms? Why, 
indeed? At all events, she is showing most openly that she 
will not even make the sacrifice of a guilty man’s head to the 
humanitarian shrieks of an ally so useless. From first to last, 
from the negotiations on the Berlin Memorandum to the 
negotiations on the Conference, Turkey has proved that she 
had gauged and understood perfectly the value of Lord 
Derby’s counsels. They were followed with gratitude when 
they suited the policy of Turkey; they were put off with 
excuses which at last took the form of civil impertinence, when 
they were of a character to irritate Mahommedan fanaticism 
and to abase Turkey before the hated Giaours. Lord Derby 
may with a good conscience wash his hands and declare 
himself innocent of the blood of Turkey. If the story of his 
varying despatches, sometimes cordial, sometimes stern, some- 
times peremptory, but always fruitless, is not a very glorious 
one, it is at least one which should exempt him from all sense 


had | of painful responsibility for the events which are yet to follow. 





THE ALLEGED WEAKNESS OF RUSSIA. 


O many English journals are publishing accounts of Russian 
military weakness, that it is well to warn our readers that 
though many of the isolated facts stated may be true, and some 
of them unquestionably are true, the effect of their reiteration 
is a belief which will most assuredly turn out a delusion. 
Russia is not as strong as Germany would be if she had eighty 
millions, or as she herself would be if she possessed German 
organisation, but neither is she the “ hollow ” Power which it 
is the fashion to represent. Unfortunately for her, she has not 
anywhere a hundred thousand troops who, like Wellington’s 
Army in Spain, or our own Army in India, can be trusted to go 
anywhere and do anything. The Czar disposes of some fifty 
thousand very completely trained men, whose drill excites even 
German admiration, but who are regarded as the main prop 
of authority, and are usually kept in reserve ; and of a conscript 
militia exceeding a million in number, fairly disciplined and 
very obstinate in battle, but still so imperfectly organised that 
to ensure victory it is necessary to employ great numbers, and 
to ensure great numbers it is necessary to make up huge defi- 
ciencies of all kinds on a sudden, Consequently, when a couple of 
hundred thousand men are ordered all at once to the Southern 
frontier, the want of barracks, of forage, of liquid food, of 
medicines, and of carriage for such an aggregation becomes at 
once painfully apparent, and is aggravated by the standing 
trouble of the Russian Army. The men are not well fed, or 
well clothed, they suffer terribly from wet, though they can 
endure cold, and in a marshy district they cumber the hospitals 
in unusually large numbers. Granted 150,000 men collected 
in Bessarabia, with a single line of railway behind them, all 
roads pounded into mud three feet deep, everything but bread 
scarce, medicines most economically provided, and ten per cent. 
of the force fit only for hospitals which cannot hold two per 
cent., and we have a scene of distress such as would make any 
amount of impression in the newspapers. Add to this that 
the Commander-in-Chief is either sick with chagrin at the 
deficiencies he has discovered, or has been courteously removed on 
pretence of ill-health because he is not quite equal to the im- 
mense demand on him,and we have the full account now in circu- 
lation of the Russian disasters in Bessarabia, It is a very gloomy 
picture, but accepting the whole of it as true—and at least 
two great personages in the world may have a strong interest 
in allowing exaggerated accounts to circulate—it does not 
imply the incapacity, still less the defeat, of the Russian Army. 
The defects of carriage can be and are remedied by requisi- 
tions. There is food, if it isnot of good quality. The forage 
trouble, always a most awkward one, is supplied by stripping 
the province and by wasteful contracts, and as for medicines, 
the want of them means an expenditure of men ruinous to a 
British Army, or any army whatever sent by sea, but not to a 
Russian one. If there are 150,000 men in Bessarabia, 120,000 
of them will be ready to obey the order to march, and once in 
movement, the difficulties become less, first, because a larger 
extent of country is covered, and secondly, because the 
drafts of men in supply are forwarded in smaller masses, 
The difficulties of providing a Russian army in an 





specially eager, though not always by any means politically 





enemy’s country are yery terrible, the misery inflicted by the 
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requisitions, even when they are paid for, is incalculable, and the 
loss-of men, not so much from death as sickness, is appalling ; but 
still the Army moves, and is most formidable. Those who 
distrust. that statement should remember the experience of 
the. Crimea. The Russian Government had no warning—for 
Nicholas did not believe in the war—and no railways to the 
South ; peculation was as rampant as at present ; the regiments 
were worn down to skeleton battalions with the losses entailed 
by marches of a thousand miles; but still France, England, 
Turkey, and Piedmont only just succeeded in the Crimea, and 
had the war proceeded, must have sought resources in offers 
to Austria, Prussia, and Poland which Turkey has no means of 
making. This was, we believe, plainly put before Lord 
Palmerston by the Emperor Napoleon, as his justification for 
making peace while England was still untired of the war, and 
in fact, only beginning to feel her true strength. Russia 
may be defeated in a long campaign, for anything we can tell, 
though tenacity has repeatedly been shown to be her strong 
point ; but to argue that such a campaign can be an easy one, 
or anything but a most doubtful one, is foolish. The Turks are 
at Teast as ill-provided as the Russians, they are no braver, and 
though excellent soldiers, they have throughout their history 
laboured under the ditiiculty of Oriental armies,—defeat makes 
too much impression on them. In the single instance in 
this recent campaign in which they encountered repeated de- 
feats, they did not show any wonderful quickness or ability 
in recovering themselves, and those who rely on the assault of 
Alexinatz as proof of Turkish resources for war should study 
also the history of the war between Prince Nikita—not 
specially a soldier—and Mukhtar Pasha. 

The Russian masses will be formidable in any case, and 
doubly formidable in this war, because they are supported by 
sttong religious and patriotic feeling. Let any who doubts 
what this means in Russia read attentively any good account 
of the French invasion of Russia, or of the last campaign in 
Poland, and he will soon be convinced ; or if he believes the 
present excitement to be different, let him study Mr. Ivan 
Aksakoff’s account of the operations of the Slavonic Com- 
miftes in Moscow during 1876. This account is being circu- 
lated in English, to show that the Slavonic Committee did 
not stir up war in Servia; but we have no reason to discuss 
that point. If it did not, that charge fails; and if it did, 
then it did its duty in helping the only State which attempted 
to rescue Christian Europeans from an unendurable position. 
But Mr. Aksakoff’s narrative incidentally demonstrates a much 
more important fact, that the Russian volunteers, 4,000 of 
them, were not paid, that they only received their passage- 
money and £2 5s. for necessaries, that immense numbers were 
rejected for want of means, and that as the movement 
went on it touched the peasants, whom Mr. Aksakoff had not 
hoped to enlist. Mr, Aksakoff writes :— 

‘* At the beginning of the movement the volunteers were men who had 
belonged to the army, and chiefly from among the nobles. Iremember 
the feeling of real emotion which I experienced when the first serjeant 
cams, requesting me to send him to Servia—so new was to me the 
existence of such a feeling in the ranks of the people. This feeling 
soon grew iu intensity when not only old soldiers, but even peasants, 
came to me with the same request. And how humbly did they perse- 
vere in their petition, as if begging alms! With tears they begged 
mq, on their knees, to send them to the field of battle. Such petitions 
of the peasants were mostly granted, and you should have seen their 
joy at the announcement of the decision! However, those scenes 
became so frequent, and business increased to such an extent, that it 
was quite impossible to watch the expression of popular feeling, or to 
inquire into particulars from the volunteers as to their motives. ‘I 
have-resolved to die for my faith." ‘My heart burns.’ ‘I want to help 
our brethren.” ‘Our people are being killed.’ Such were the brief 
answers which were given, with quiet sincerity. I repeat there was 


not and could not be any mercenary motive on the part of the volun- | 


teers. I, at least, conscientiously warned every one of the hard lot 
awaiting him, and indeed, even at first sight, no particular advantage 
could appear. Each one received only 50 roubles, out of which 35 
went to pay the fare through Roumania, and the rest was for food and 
other expenses.” 

The subscriptions for the Committee amounted to £450,000 
in money, and £75,000 in necessaries, a sum which would be 
large even in England, and is enormous in Russia; and of this 
sum two-thirds came from the peasants, moved by the 
higher ecclesiastics. Mr. Aksakoff says :— 


** Fhe sum is enormous, and yet it is small—that is to say, in com- 
parison with the requirements; for upwards of three millions of our 
Orthodox brethren of the Balkan peninsula are in want of the most 
important and essential things—food, clothing, and shelter. Itis small 
compared to the size of Russia, with her 80,000,000 of inhabitants and 
her pewer,—small in comparison with the scores of millions reported. 
It is enormous if you consider the source from which it came, our social 
condition, and the impediments which came in the way,—enormous, 
because two-thirds of the donations were given by our poor peasants, 
much oppressed by want; and every copper coin they gave will weigh 


undoubtedly heavier in the:scale of history than hundreds of ducats, 
One may remark, in general, that the tof the donations decreased 
according to the exalted position of the donor in the social scale. There 
were a few exceptions to this rule, and we must also consider the bad 
harvests of the last years. It is an undoubted fact, however, that the 
eminently wealthy took no share in the movement, probably: from a lack 
of sympathy. Finally, the sum is enormous, considering the novelty of 
the matter, the inability of working together, the difficully of inter. 
course between the. different parts of Russia, and the impossibility of 
using freely the help of the Press.” 
|There is not the slightest reason for considering that state 
ment an invention, or for doubting that the strength of the 
movement was the feeling in the soldiers and the peasants, 
| the only two classes whom the Government of. the Ozar need 
mind. Its existence, of course, will not furnish that Govern. 
ment with a competent, Staff, or good Generals, or a scientific 
organisation, but it will supply the willingness which makeg 
the passive obedience of the Russians a formidable moving power, 
and it will supply the opinion necessary to prevent the govern- 
ing classes of Russia from shrinking before the great diffi. 
culties of their task, Turkey may win, nevertheless, 
We leave the military question to experts, but of the 
immense force of the Russian Government when its people 
are behind it we see no reason to entertain a doubt, 
It is not sufficient to defy Germany without an ally, 
or to defeat Austria in the face of Prince Bismarck’s pro- 
tests, but it is sufficient to set free the Christians of Turkey, 
Servia fought Turkey for four months, assisted by the petty 
State of Montenegro, by 4,000 Russian volunteers, and by a gift 
of £450,000 raised by a Moscow Committee, chiefly in coppers, 

















ARISTOCRACY AND DEMOCRACY IN INDIA. 


WwW the Coronation of Queen Victoria as Empress of 
India, the new policy begun by Lord Canning reaches its 
legitimate conclusion, and it may be well to examine as fairly 
as we can what that policy is. Up to the Mutiny, the main 
thought or central policy of all the men who between 1842 
and 1857 governed India, was emphatically and avowedly 
democratic. The masses of the Indian people were te be pro- 
tected, and the aristocracy and plutocracy of the peninsula de- 
prived, as far as possible, of all power of “oppression,” and to 
a great extent, of all external “privilege.” Mr. Thomason, 
the ablest perhaps of civilian Lieutenant-Governors, held that 
there should be nothing left standing between the wise and 
Christian Government and the masses of the copyholders who 
hold and cultivate the soil. Sir John Lawrence thought the 
influence of the great landlords of the Punjab positively injuri- 
ous. Lord Dalhousie, as Governor of Bengal, considered the 
power of the Zemindars far too great, and paved the way for 
some heavy direct blows at it, particularly at the right of every 
Zemindar to compel every tenant to present himself in 

at the office of the estate. His Lordship, again, as Viceroy 
held it to be monstrous that the cost of defending and 
governing all India should fall on the portion of it held 
by Great Britain, and swept away the particularist 
Governments of nearly a quarter more. Every quarter, so to 
speak, some fresh magnate was struck down, and some 
|new proposal discussed for securing freedom, or prosperity, 
or education to the masses of the people. So convinced were 
all Lord Dalhousie’s supporters that he was right, that had the 
Mutiny been postponed a dozen years, there would have remained 
| in India only two hundred millions of cultivators and artisans, 
| wonderfully protected, though in some provinces over-governed, 
|a most efficient bureaucracy, a weak but, as events showed, a 
marvellously resolute garrison, and a Government assuming 
much of the position of a Providence. It was a gigantic and 





in many respects, a noble plan, but it over-strained the ener- 
gies of the cenquerors, and it demanded for success a condition, 
the appreciation of the people, which was to an unsuspected 
extent wanting. When the civil war broke out it was discovered 
| that Bengal Proper, ruled by great landlords, was passively on our 
side; that Behar, our best recruiting-ground, was savage at the 
ruin of its great owners ; that the whole North-West, where the 
“system ” had been relentlessly carried out, was, on the whole, 
hostile ; and that the remaining Princes, instead of leading our 
foes, as a body dreaded and checked the great popular move- 
ment. A new school of ruling men sprang up, with whom 
Lord Canning sympathised, who held that the natives had 
pronounced against Democracy, that it would be better to bind 
the landlords to us than to force on their tenantry privileges 
which they did not desire, and that the Princes should be re- 
assured, and admitted as hereditary feudatories within the 
permanent framework of the Empire. Oude, where circum- 
stances had created a tabula rasa, was remodelled on the 
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English idea, as it existed a century ago; action against the Kaiser, though they enjoyed all the advantages of their rank. 
at landlords ceased ; and the “ Golden Bull,” which assured That a Resident like Sir Henry Lawrence can make of a native 
to the Princes their perpetuity of succession and their here- Prince a man whose powers can hardly be too much increased 
ditary rights, was solemnly proclaimed as the first law of the Em- may be granted at once, but then where is our manufactory of 
ire. Ever since that date the new policy, though distrusted by Sir Henry Lawrences? Is it not possible or even probable that 
werful men like Lord Lawrence, has,on the whole, prevailed, the native aristocrat may want, and want strongly, precisely 
until at last the Empire has been transmuted in outward form that exemption from law, that divine right of caprice, whieh a 
from a Czsarist monarchy, ruled by a succession of picked | British Government cannot grant, and which, when it is assumed, 
Cesars, to an Empire much more nearly approaching the ends, as in Baroda, in covert war between the Prince and the 
German mode]. The aristocracy have been honoured, and re- | Empress? Englishmen will not stand Heliogabalus because of 
ised, and petted, till at the crowning ceremonial of the his rank. And then comes the final objection. Under this new 
Coronation the scene was filled up by the Viceroy and his im- policy, is there not a tendency to forget the great truth that if 
mediate agents, and the reigning princes, and the mediatised we do not govern for the millions, our presence in India is a 
rinces—e.y.,the Rajah of Benares—and the army, till it seemed very great and successful dacoity, and nothing better? The 
as if the people had been forgotten. To put it rhetorically but | Anglo-India philanthropists assert that there is such a tendency, 
truly, the plain of the Coronation was so ful] of the magnates ‘and we greatly fear that they are right. An anonymous dorre- 
that there was no room for the peasant. spondent, who might just as well have given his name, sedlds 
We are not prepared to say that the new policy iseither wholly us for applying the elder Mirabeau’s phrase about a people 
indefensible or absurd. It has, if it succeeds, one very obvious | taillable et corvéeable a miséricorde to Indian ryots, because 
merit of a very important kind. The seventy odd reigning | he says we implied that they were ground down by the 
Princes pay and control among them more than 300,000 troops, Government. We never implied anything of the kind. 
who, though imperfectly disciplined and equipped, are quite as! We implied and said that in the opinion of Anglo-Indian 
good as any insurrectionary force likely to menace British power. | philanthropists they were regarded too much as men who 
An army of that kind, costing us nothing and making little drain | might be taxed and worked at discretion, provided the higher 
on us for officers, would, if faithful, be a most useful instru- | classes were contented ; and that is, under the new policy, the 
ment in our first task, that of maintaining the Roman | precise danger we foresee. They will be given up to ‘their 
peace throughout the continent, without incessantly appealing | lords too much as they were in old France. The Government 
to European bayonets, which we cannot afford to waste. Then | will be gracious, as Marie Antoinette was gracious, to those it 
the Princes, if faithful, help to diminish the worst, or at all | sees and is thinking about, instead of to those millions for 
events, the most disheartening quality of our rule, its deadly | whose benefit itself exists. Hitherto, we frankly acknowledge, 
monotony and colourlessness, which afflicts energetic and} as our correspondent must know perfectly well, that the 
powerful natives with a sort of political despair. They want | British Government, so far from oppressing the ryot, has been 
to rise by their courage, or their brains, or their resources, or | slightly too “socialistic ” in its tendencies, has protected the 
their pedigrees, not by a careful system of examinations, which | masses too arrogantly at the expense of the individualisms ; 
a man who only discovers at thirty that he could fight, or | but the great pendulum has swung in the other direction, and 
rule, or administer, cannot so much as commence. Careers | our dread is that it will swing too far. If the ceremonial as 
are opened under native Princes such as we could not, with | enacted at Delhi is symbolical of the new tone, it has ewong 
our slightly stereotyped notions, open if we would. And finally, | too far already. We would rather see one Act making justice 
the native principalities allow of experiments in legislative and | more accessible than all that glittering parade, rather hear the 
administrative practice of an invaluable ‘kind, which we have | Queen called by the millions “ Regina protectrix” than 
no means of making, and indeed no right to make. | “ Imperatrix semper Augusta,” 
Hindooism and Mahommedanism ean develop themselves 
there; in one principality, a new and independent literature 
plans of life can be fairly tried ; in a third, an aeute ruler can see HE address of the Crown Prince of Germany to the 
whether native life and high civilisation cannot be eombined in Emperor on New-Year’s Day does hot do more ‘than 
a new capital, an experiment actually made, and by all accounts | justice to the Army in whose name it was presented. As the 
successful, All this is good, and we are far from condemning a Emperor said in his reply, it is chiefly through her Army that 
policy with such incidents, as some of our Indian friends would do, | Prussia has become what she is. The Prussian Army has 
“ right off the reel.” It is wise to try it, but then it is wise also to | been the bulwark of German liberty against foreign dictation, 
see clearly what are the dangers and difficulties and possible or | and of German unity against internal dissensions. Prussia is 
actual oppressions inherent in it. In the first place, it is an | not only the greatest of military powets, she is the inventor 
excessively difficult poliey, much more diffi¢ult than its advo- | of the modern conception of a Military Power. And her 
cates seem to us to perceive. If we deal with masses of men | military greatness has ministered, in a very direct way, to her 
direct, we can deal with them through bread principles which political greatness. In other instances, the Army has grown 
trained Englishmen can be made to understand, and through an | in proportion as the country has grown. It has been wéak 
agency which we know how to create, so to speak, by the ton ; but | when the Civil power was weak, and strong wlien the Oivil 
if we deal with them through individuals—and aristocratic | power was strong. But in Prussia the Army has been the orea- 
government involves that—we must understand the aristocrats, | tion of a long period of sacrifice and self-denial, in which the 
and find individual agents who understand them too. They are | labour, the thought, the expenditure—not, indeed, of money, 
very scarce. We ask any thoroughly experienced Indian Poli-| but of money’s worth—have been altogether out of ‘propor- 
tical if he knows of any measure which will ‘heartily please | tion to the political greatness of the country upon which 
Indian Princes and aristocrats, and which an Indian Govern-| these demands were made. When the Emperor William 
ment could pass, or of any class 6f men which could be | reviews his troops, he has a right to say that no other army 
relied on to produce Agents capable of exercising personal has ever done so much for its fellow-counttymen. The troeps 
fascination over them. It is enormously difficult to know what | of Louis XIV. fought for their master; English soldiers, in 
they will like, and still more difficult to find 4 succession of | the Peninsular war, fought to defend England against a foreign 
Envoys whom they will not want to kill. We should have foe. But the Prussian Army has, above all things, fought to 
said, for example, that the idea of giving the five biggest men | Prussia ; fought not for this or that Sovereign, but for the 
at the Coronation the Royal Salute which they have hungered | Prussian nation; fought not to keep Prussia what she wes, 
for for half a century was very Clever indeed, and so we think but to make her what she was not. Those who have leasi 
would the oldest Politicals ; but Scindiah went away in a very sympathy with the Prassian character, or with Prassian 
dangerous temper, angry to a degree, though apologising for his | success, cannot, at all events, deny this fact. The backbone 
anger ; and the immense elevation of Oodeypore—quite right | of Prussian, and through Prussia of German institutions, has 
in itself, if history is to guide us at all—may produce endless been compulsory military service of a peculiarly searching 
ferment among second-class Mahommedan Princes. What do kind. It is this that has given Germany her present position 
they care about his matchless pedigree, or his place in the in Europe. If Prussia had been content with a purely pro- 
Hindoo world? There is no certainty whatever in anybody's fessional army after the English model, she would lave found 
mind whether those gold and silver me@als hung on the | her poverty continually standing in her way. A professional 
Princes’ necks are regarded with honour of with shame—the army is a most costly machine, and the cost of it, s0 to speak. 
late Nisam, we bélieve, sat on his Star of India—and no evi-| has all to be found in cash. If she had had an army of éon- 
dence that they like te feel thémselves pillars of a “ Mlecha” | scripts like the French, she would have found that ‘the great 
thtone, The Venetian Massimi were not so fend of the Tedesco | body of the nation would have come ‘to hate military service 
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quite as heartily as the French peasants hate it. An 
unlucky number would equally have stood for a 
number which sent its holder into the army, a lucky 
number would equally have stood for a number which left 
its holder at home. This temper would have been wholly 
incompatible with that steady current of feeling in the direc- 
tion of unity which has owed so much of its strength to 
the influence and example of the army. To do the work 
that Prussia has done in and for Germany, it was necessary 
that she should possess and use the precise instrument 
which was so justly praised on Monday. 

Yet it is impossible to read and accept what was then 
said of the Prussian Army without a certain sense of incon- 
gruity between the result and the means employed. Prussia 
is essentially the country of science and culture, the country 
which maintains most strongly the claim of intellect to 
direct the policy of the Government, and boasts with most 
justice of the readiness of its citizens to refer men and in- 
stitutions to an intellectual standard. How is it that this 
favourite child of knowledge, when it comes to enumerate 
the means by which it has attained to its present greatness, 
is forced to give the foremost place to that mere brute-strength 
which, in one sense, may be said to be shared with every other 
nation in Europe? There is, we repeat, an impression of incon- 
gruity conveyed by this, resembling that which we should feel if 
we heard a great poet attribute his success to the strength of his 
sinews. Why is it that Prussia unites in herself these seemingly 
opposite characteristics? Why is it that she has found the road 
to greatness in the qualities which she may be supposed to possess 
in common with other nations, rather that in those which are 
peculiar to herself? It might have been thought that she 
would show what could be done to make a people famous by 
the judicious use of means which other countries had neglected, 
that the secret of Prussian success would be sought by imitators 
in her schools, in her universities, in her system of education, 
in her recognition that there is no class that can afford to 
dispense with the knowledge which makes a man an expert in 
his particular calling. How is it that her eminence in all 
these respects has been, so to speak, overshadowed by her 
eminence in the commoner sphere of military excellence ? 

The answer is to be found in the experience of the class 
which sets the highest value on culture. The Prussian Army 
of 1866, the German Army of 1870, would not have been what 
they were had it not been for the steady devotion of the whole 
nation. And this devotion would not have been so steady 
and persistent but for the guidance given to it by a 
large section of the intellectual leaders of the nation. 
The army is not the creation of the Emperor alone, 
attentive as he has always been to military questions. It 
is not the creation of a trained soldier and strategist like 
Von Moltke, eminent as his services to it are. It is not the 
creation of the aristocratic class, though the German aristo- 
cracy, like all other aristocracies, has thrown itself with far 
more activity into military than into civil life. It is, more than 
anything else, the creation of the specially intelligent class, of 
those professors, so to speak, who have turned the whole weight 
of their influence towards making the Prussian military system 
popular with those on whom it makes the heaviest demands. The 
intelligence of Germany has seen with extraordinary clearness 
the relation of means to ends. It has set before it as para- 
mount objects the security of Germany and the unity of 
Germany, and it has recognised in the Prussian military 
system the most certain road to these two ends. Men who 
can remember, or whose fathers can remember, the wars 
of Napoleon, naturally and rightly set an extraordinary 
value upon immunity from foreign dictation. So long 
as Germany had not an army ai least equal to that of 
France, she had no sense of independence, no assurance that 
she would be able to regulate her own policy in her own way. In 
other countries this feeling would have engendered a very 
keen desire to make the military resources of the nation ade- 
quate to the duties which the army had to perform, but in pro- 
portion as the sense of present danger passed away, the military 
enthusiasm of the people would have declined. It would have 
had only an emotional basis, and its results would not have 
been more lasting than the results of mere emotion usually are. 
But emotion resting on and guided by intelligence is an in- 
strument of very much higher value, and the whole culture of 
Germany set itself to forge and sharpen this instrument. In 
the movement towards unity the intelligence of Germany 
played a still more prominent part. It was essentially a move- 
ment of ideas, Popular wishes usually go in the direction of 


local independence and separation, but the German professors 

















rata, 
knew that what they regarded as the intellectual narrowness 
of their countrymen was fostered by local independence and 
that enlightenment, especially that theological enlightenment 
which consists in an impartial contempt for all forms of 
religious belief, would grow in proportion as local barriers were 
effaced and local ideas found their true level. Culture aimed 
at unity, not for its own sake, but for the sake of the benefits 
which it was to confer upon culture in return. 

It remains to be seen whether the intelligent classes of 
Germany have been as acute in their appreciation of the 
relative value of ends, as it has shown itself in their realisation 
of the means that will most certainly conduce to a given end, 
They have seen that, by absorbing Germany into Prussia, the 
peculiar intellectual convictions of Prussia might be diffused 
far more widely than would have been possible if Ger. 
many had remained broken up into petty States. They 
have seen that the way to bring about this absorption 
of Germany into Prussia is to make the unity of Germany a 
military necessity, to so identify the policy of Germany outside 
Prussia with the policy of Prussia, that Germany would be en- 
dangered whenever Prussia was attacked, and, by consequence, 
the safety of Germany would obviously be best secured by making 
it the duty of Prussia to defend her. They have seen that, in 
order to bring about this result, every other consideration must 
be sacrificed to the attainment by Prussia of a certain standard 
of military excellence. They have now obtained all the ends 
they proposed to themselves. Germany is the most powerful 
State in Europe; Prussian ideas are the prevailing ideas all over 
Germany ; and the supremacy of Prussian ideas has been the work 
of the Prussian Army. Are the intelligent classes wholly satisfied 
with the result? They have made the army their master, out of 
love for the things which the army was willing to do for them 
in its capacity of master. Are they certain now that it has 
done these things for them, that it will not do other things in 
the same capacity which will not answer their purposes quite 
so well? These apostles of German culture have despised 
political liberty because, as they have truly said, it cannot be 
made the exclusive property of those who are competent to 
enjoy and use it to the best advantage. In the strength of 
this conviction they have allowed their rulers to transgress the 
commonplace principles by which all free Governments have 
hitherto been guided, and have even gloried in the force which 
the power to transgress these principles evinces. Are they 
sure that the weapons which they have been delighted to see 
employed against others will not some day be turned against 
themselves ; that the Army which culture has created will not 
end by devouring its parent ? 





THE MODERATE HIGH CHURCHMEN AND THE 
PUBLIC WORSHIP ACT. 

T will be seen by our own correspondence columns, as well 
as those of the Times, that there are not wanting men, 
usually esteemed among the more moderate and sensible of 
the High Churchmen, who are straining every nerve not only 
to screen the extreme Ritualists in their defiance of the 
Purchas judgment, but to suggest apologies—though, as we 
are happy to admit, in language of sonte reserve—for what 
might well become an internecine war against the Public Worship 
Act. Now, we think both courses very unwise and impolitic, 
most dangerous to the connection between Church and State, 
and from the High-Church and even Ritualistic point of view, 
thoroughly unnecessary; but we think the latter symptom 
far the more dangerous of the two. Before we say a word, 
however, on either head, let us just remind our readers of our 
own position in relation to this question. We have always 
held that no vagary of Ritualism which is, on the one hand, 
capable of being construed as reasonably within the discretion 
of the clergy under the fundamental law of our Church, and 
which, on the other, is not offensive to the particular congre- 
gation for whose benefit it is supposed to be adopted, ought 
now to be prohibited by fresh legislation; and so far 
as the Public Worship Act was intended to draw hard- 
and-fast lines, without taking into account either the 
wishes of the particular congregations affected by any ccre- 
monial, or the custom of years or centuries, we regard, 
as we always regarded, that Act with disfavour, and as one 
dangerously tending to promote unprofitable and unedifying 
squabbles between the laity and their clergy. To that view we 
hold firmly, and further, we cannot doubt that the Purchas 
judgment of 1871, delivered as it was without hearing any 
argument for the Ritualists on many of the questions on which 
the clergy feel most strongly, was a mistake; and indeed, we 
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believe it, as far as we have been able to master the subject, to 
have been based on entirely fictitious historical assumptions, 
which, when calmly examined, will not hold water at all. So far 
we go with the moderate High Churchmen. But we confess to 
being startled and alarmed at the advances beyond these 
limits which they seem to us to be now making,—advances 
which, if continued, can end in nothing less than either a 

at secession from the State Church, or a dissolution of 
Church and State, or both. And most of all are we amazed at the 
extraordinary tenuity of the reasons given by men as mode- 
rate as we supposed Mr. MacColl to be, for pursuing this very 
dangerous line of protest and apology. It is with pleasure 
we observe that the Guardian at least, with its usual temper- 
ateness and discretion, lends no sort of countenance to these 
tentatives towards rebellion, but calls attention steadily (1) to 
the evidence furnished by Mr. Ridsdale’s and Mr. Tooth’s soli- 
tary communions, that the extreme Ritualists are almost as 
indifferent to the avowed rubrics of the Church as they are 
to the judgments of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council and the decisions of Lord Penzance; and (2) to the 
obvious fact that the clergy of the Church are not now asked 
for the first time to pay deference toa mainly secular law, but 
were bound to do so generations, and even centuries, before the 
notion of “ putting down Ritualism” ever entered into the 
dreams of Mr. Russell Gurney or Mr. Disraeli. 

Now, first as to the special defiance of the Purchas judg- 
ment. We cannot, indeed, see that Mr. Tooth or his 
friends care to adopt the excuses for them based on this 
ground, which Mr. MacColl and other skilful apologists 
urge on their behalf. Mr. Tooth, in his defence of himself, 
put it broadly that his oath was to submit to an Ecclesi- 
astical Court and not to a Secular Court, and that the 
Court provided by the Public Worship Act was nothing to 
him. And, as every one knows, amongst his ritualistic 
practices was one,—solitary communion,—which is far more 
expressly forbidden by the letter and spirit of the rubrics than 
the most ardent friend of the Ornaments’ Rubric can assert 
that chasubles and birettas are authorised by that rubric. 
Hence, with regard to the first apology made for Mr. Tooth, 
—that he is only resisting a plain perversion of the law in 
ignoring the Purchas judgment, and that the Briton’s just 
right is to resist an oppressive and unjust judgment,—we can- 
not but be very doubtful indeed whether the reasons assigned 
formed any part at all of Mr. Tooth’s actuating motives. We 
quite admit, with Mr. MacColl, that it would have been far 
better to postpone all judgment on a new defiance of the 
Purchas judgment till the appeal on Mr. Ridsdale’s case had 
been heard by the New Court of Appeal, and with Canon 
Trevor and others, that the Bishop of Rochester made 
a blunder in not vetoing the prosecution of Mr. Tooth 
so far as it affected points raised in the appeal on Mr. 
Ridsdale’s case, till that case had been heard. But neither 
admission seems to us in the least to justify sane and sensible 
men in refusing to defer to the Purchas judgment pending that 
appeal, To refuse obedience to the decree of an English 
Court, except there be something intrinsically fraudulent, or 
immoral, or base in the thing required,—especially while there 
is the best possible prospect of obtaining legal redress for 
the error of judgment committed,—seems to us a very grave 
and responsible act indeed. If, indeed, there be many who 
hold with Dr. Littledale that the judgment in the Purchas 
case was so gross a perversion of justice that the Judges 
who concurred in it should be, and perhaps are, liable to severe 
penalties for their violent manipulation of the law,—they may 
be right enough in setting it at defiance. But such men are 
few, and we may be pardoned for questioning whether they 
are altogether sane on this point. Whatever mistakes Lord 
Hatherley may have made, there is probably hardly a lawyer 
in England who stands higher in personal weight of character, 
judicial integrity, and scrupulous conscientiousness. Like 
other men, he has probably blundered. But politicians will refuse 
even to entertain the notion that he is a sort of ecclesiastical 
Jeffreys, imposing a fraud on the Church for the benefit of the 
foes of a particularclass. And whatever view short of this be 
taken, it appears to us simply absurd to glorify the defiance 
cast at that judgment, as though it were of the nature of protest 
against rampant and victorious iniquity. If it were a blunder, 
due partly perhaps to deep but unconscious prejudice, the 
common-sense of the situation requires reasonable men to 
get the blunder rectified the best way they can,—and as we 
all know, a very good and promising way is now before 
them;—and in availing themselves of this way, their cause 
will be anything but favourably affected by intermediate 








acts of passion. If, indeed, the judgment in question 
forbade anything that the High Churchman could re- 
gard as of the essence of his moral and spiritual duty, 
that would be quite another matter. But Mr. MacColl 
expressly excludes any motive of this kind in the case. 
The substance of the Ornaments’ rubric he says is not to 
the point. It is the miscarriage of justice in the Purchas 
judgment alone which deserves this prompt and public 
repudiation. Thus we can see about as little justifica- 
tion for breaking out into premature defiance of the 
judgment of Lord Hatherley and his coadjutors, as we could 
see for Mr. Whalley, if he joined in an attempt to liberate 
the Claimant by force on the ground that in the verdict and 
sentence on him there had been a failure of justice. 

But the second question raised by Mr, MacColl, and others 
who, writing in the Guardian, appear to sympathise with Mr. 
MacColl, is the most serious of all. That question is, whether 
the mere appointment of Lord Penzance as a purely secular 
Judge under the Public Worship Act is not a breach of faith 
with the Church. which would warrant the Clergy, at least 
ander certain circumstances, in withdrawing their allegiance, 
and in declining altogether to respect the judgments he delivers. 
Of course if any considerable number of the Clergy seriously 
take that view, there is nothing for it but a seces- 
sion; and if the secession be sufficiently large and influ- 
ential, it might be very likely to issue in a separation 
of Church and State. But we must say the grounds put 
forward for this view seem to us even more inapprehen- 
sible and altogether dreamy than the grounds put forward for 
the open defiance of the Purchas judgment; and this is per- 
haps the most dangerous symptom in the whole case. If there 
be a plausible and tangible ground for discontent, there is at 
least some possibility of removing it. But if the discontent be 
rooted in a growing alienation of temper which finds excuses for 
its indulgence in trifles light as air, then that discontent is 
truly formidable, and we may fear that it has its origin rather 
in some current of thought likely to affect permanently those who 
exhibit it, than in any external cause. This seems to us to be 
the explanation of Mr. MacColl’s hesitating, and we are glad 
to perceive, very reserved suggestion of doubt whether any 
clergyman is bound to obey the decrees of the new Court atall. 
No doubt the Public Worship Act does establish what is substan- 
tially a new Court and anew judge, though that judge takes up 
the position of the Dean of Arches. No doubt Lord Penzance 
is not inany substantial degree the nominee of the Church 
at all, even though he is nominated by the two Archbishops. 
But as for asserting that this is a new principle, the mere 
fact that the Court of Appeal—the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council—had for a long time been such a 
Court,—and that the ecclesiastical element in that Court 
was the very one to which the High Churchmen objected 
most, virtually disposes of that objection. Which may be 
actually the less tolerable to the feelings of a High Church 
clergyman,—to be brought first before a Court, still in 
form ecclesiastical, and, then, if he or his opponent 
dislikes the judgment given, to have a final appeal to 
a Court which, so far as he approves it, is purely secular ; 
or to be brought both first and last before a Court 
constituted by the State,—we will not pretend to de- 
termine. But we will say this, that the High Church 
party who were so eager only the other day to get rid 
of the ecclesiastical sham of episcopal elements in the Court 
of Appeal, would show their sense by acquiescing with equal 
cheerfulness in the exclusion of ecclesiastical elements, which 
after all were always very much of a sham, from the Court of 
first instance. Certainly, we entirely fail to appreciate the 
sagacity of this violent dislike to a secular Judge in the Court 
of first instance, when the final Judges, as every one knows, 
are to be, and will be, nominees of the State. 

We fear, however, that the real secret of this half-and-half 
approval of Mr. Tooth’s rebellion by moderate High Church- 
men is the growing feeling that the Clergy have a direct divine 
mission by the mere fact of their ordination, which the autho- 
rities of the State cannot interfere with in any way without 
approaching to sacrilege ; and we suspect at least,—we hope 
without adequate reason,—that this feeling would apply not 
merely to the interference of the State, but to the interference 
even of the laity of the very Church to which the Clergy 
belong. All we can say is, that if this be the secret of the 
sanction lent by moderate High-Churchmen to Mr. Tooth’s 
proceedings, it is one which is in its issue fatal not merely to 
a State Church, but to any Church—even if the union between 
Church and State were dissolved—which, while it depended on 
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the Laity for support, had so little claim to any untainted in your friend's assmrances, had rejected at oncecas abselutely in. 
sacerdotal pedigree as the Church of England. For good or credible any question of the seaworthiness of tie ship,—then, 
for evil—and as we believe strongly, for good—the Church of | instead of branding your credulity with the character of a supersti- 
England is estopped by its history from setting up any sort | tious self-deception, the worsteven Professor Clifford could say of 


of claim to that kind of purely sacerdotal basis and 
history which the Church of Rome consistently claims. 


it would be that it was a generous mistake. And im like manner, if 


The the person informed of the false character of the supposed-enter. 


pedigree of our Church has been crossed too often and too prise had been, not one whose capital was already at stake, but one 
thoroughly by Erastian alliances to render it in any way hopeful | on the point of investing, yet still able to withdraw his inv 

that it should now start afresh with a sacerdotal constitution, | and if the motive ef his ineredulity bad been, not his selfish fears for 
At all events, a Church connected with the State must take | his own property, but his eomplete trust in the probity. of another. 
its choice between obeying the laws which the State puts we should have said the same in his case. What we complain of 
forth, or else repealing them by the ordinary constitutional jn Professor Clifford’is that he has weighted his denunciations. of 
agencies, or else, again, sacrificing the advantages of its connec- credulity by introducing an altogether false issue into his illustra. 
tion. The language now used points to the last alternative, but | tions. And we maintain, in opposition to him, that if we free our 
points to it on grounds which seem to us so very feeble, that we | minds from the misleading influence of his illustrative commentary, 


hope we may accept the views of the Guardian as representing 
sufficiently the average common-sense of the moderate High 
Church, and that we may hear little more of the revolutionary 
views of those who would make the appointment of Lord 
Penzance the excuse for an anti-Erastian revolution. 








PROFESSOR CLIFFORD ON THE SIN OF CREDULITY. 
ROFESSOR CLIFFORD, continuing his ethical disquisitions 

in the Contemporary Review for January, dilates with much 
unction and more eloquence on the sin of credulity. “If I let 
myself believe anything on insufficient evidence,” he says, ‘‘ there 
may be no great harm done by the mere belief; it may be true, 
after-all, or I may never have occasion to exhibit it in outward 
acts, But I cannot help doing this great wrong towards Man, 
that Lmake myself credulous. The danger to society is not merely 
that it should believe wrong things, though that is great enough, 
but that it should become credulous, and lose the habit of testing 
things and inquiring into them ; for then it must sink back into 
savagery: ‘The harm which is done by credulity in a man is not 
confined to the fostering of a credulous character in others, and 
consequent support of false beliefs... . . . Men speak the truth to 
one another when each reveres the truth in his own mind and in the 
other's mind; but how shall my friend revere the truth in my mind 
when I myself am careless about it, when 1 believe things because I 
want to believe them, and because they are comforting and pleasant? 
Will he not learn to cry ‘Peace!’ to me when there is no peace? 
By such a course f shall surround myself with a thick atmosphere 
of falsehood and fraud, and in that I must live. It may matter 
little to me, in my cloud-castle of sweet illusions and darling lies, 
but it matters much to Man, that I have made my neighbours 
ready to deceive. The credulous man is father to the liar and the 
cheat, he lives ‘n the bosom of this his family, and it is no marvel 
if he should become even as they are. So closely are duties knit 
together, that whoso shall keep the whole law and yet offend in 
one point, he is guilty of all.” This is eloquent and almost 
evangelical in its tone, but we think Professor Clifford was hardly 
justifiable in illustrating his position of the wickedness of credu- 
lity, as he does, by instances such as that of the shipowner who 
persuades himself that his old ship is still seaworthy, without 
satisfying himself by evidence that it isso, and who, when the ship 
goes down with all its crew, gets the insurance on it paid, and con- 
tents himself with the reflection that after all he acted on his own 
inner conviction, though his conviction proved to be mistaken. The 
weak point of such illustrations is that the self-interest of the man 
is in this case engaged on the side of his credulity, and not against 
it,—a: eireumstance which should always put us morally on 
our guard against not only credulity, but incredulity, or any other 
attitade of mind which it would be for our own interest for us to 
assume: Put the case the other way. Your whole fortune is em- 
barked in a given enterprise. Some one gives you most unwelcome 
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and apply his doctrine to cases in which no such taint of false 
motive is discernible, we shall find that his doctrine is rejected by 
the consensus even of that non-religious society to whose interests 
Professor Clifford habitually appeals, as if they constituted the 
true and only standard of ethics. 

Let us take a sufficiently notorious case. The biographer of 
Columbus makes it evident to us, on the testimony of the son of 
the great navigator, testimony carefully substantiated by reference 
to the notes and memoranda collected by his father, that the mag- 
nificent enterprise which Columbus conducted to a successful 
issue was really the offspring of two beliefs, for which he had 
hardly any evidence, and which were, in fact, illusions. ‘It ig 
apparent,” says Mr. Washington Irving, ‘‘that the grand argu- 
ment which induced Columbus to his enterprise was..... . 
that the most eastern part of Asia known to the ancients could 
not be separated from the Azores by more than a third of the 
circumference of the globe; that the intervening space must, in a 
great measure, be filled up by the unknown residue of Asia ; and 
that if the circumference of the world was, as he believed, leas 
than was generally supposed, the Asiatic, shorea could easily be 
attained by a moderate voyage to the west. It is singular how 
much the success of this great undertaking depended upon two 
happy errors,—the imaginary extent of Asia to the east, and the 
supposed smaliness of the earth.” And again, when ip his: voyage, 
Columbus and his pilots, to the latters’ great dismay, found the 
magnetic needle varying more and more from. the Pole star, 
Columbus explained it by assuring them that the true direction of' 
the magnetic needle was not to the Pole star, but to the invisible 
Pole round which it-cireled. Here, again, it is-certain that Colum- 
bus explained away most dangerous and paralysing terrors by a 
very ingenious but false guess, for which he had no evidence 
worthy of the name. Now, what language would Professor 
Clifford apply to these two mistaken beliefs of Columbus? 
Would he use the language contained in this article, and say he 
was guilty of apiece of mental gymnastic which did “ this great 
wrong to Man,” that Columbus ‘made himself credulous?” 
Would Professor Clifford: ask concerning him, how could his 
friends revere truth in the mind of Columbus, when. Columbus 
was himself careless about it, when he ‘surrounded himself 
with a thick atmosphere of falsehood and fraud,” cried ‘‘ Peace!” 
to his mariners when there was-no peace; when he ‘“ entrenched 
himself in his little castle of sweet illusions and darling lies ?” 
—would Professor Clifford maintain that in these acts of cre- 
dulity Columbus was making himself “the father of the liar 
and the cheat,” so that: living in the bosom of this his family, it 
would have been no wonder if he had been as they?” Would 
he say that it matters not the least that Columbus succeeded in 
his enterprise, since in acting upon it, and carrying it through, 
he deceived himself by illusions which might far more probably 
have led him astray? Would he say that Columbus was not inno- 
cent in thus deluding himself and others, but only not found out? 


but, on the surface, plausible information that the enterprise is | Would he assert, as he doesin relation to the subject of his own illus- 


hollow, and founded on acheat. You know that if this be true 


tration, that ‘the question of right or wrong has to do with the 


you are ruined, and also that if it be false, but be believed to be | origin of his belief, not the matter of it; not what it was, but 
true, you are ruined by the panic which it will excite among others ; | how he got it; not whether it turned out to be true or false, but 


it is therefore your interest to be incredulous, for by extinguishing 
the rumour at first you retain the chance of sustaining others’ 
confidence, while if you give any credit to it, you create the panic 
by which others indeed may be saved, but you must be ruined. 
*‘ Incredulity,” therefore, is the prompting of self-interest, and 
in such a case, incredulity is as wrong as Professor Clifford's cre- 
dulity, and for the same reason. It is the tainted motive which 
makes the credulity and the incredulity alike evil; while with 
a better motive either might be generous and noble. If instead 


of being a shipowner, you were the friend of the shipowner, and 
intending to sail in his ship, and from your absolute confidence | 


whether he had a right to believe such evidence as was before 
him.” We take it, Professor Clifford has too much good-sense 
to say any ofthese things. They are only applicable at all, not to 
acts of pure credulity,—even though false credulity,—but to acts 
of interested credulity, when a man ought to have been put on 
his guard against himself by knowing well the swerve or bias 
given to his interior beliefs by his own interests. Yet Professor 
Clifford’s argument, if it is worth anything at all, is applicable to 
all acts of belief on evidence which the believer, when in the exer- 
cise of his coolest judgment, would have reason to think really 
inadequate. 
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We take the case of Columbus,ibecause{we regard that case as | Clifford strikes at the very basis of his own ethics, when he calls 
ina very high degree illustrative of the sort of faith which is | all belief which is either not founded on producible evidence 
grounded not on what Professor Clifford calls evidence, but on | at all, or when challenged, produces, as Columbus produced, 
something deeper and better. We have seen that Columbus's | evidence for itself which is not worth the paper on which it is 
principal assigned grounds for his belief that he would succeed | written,—credulity, and brands it as both mischievous and dis- 
in his enterprise were false grounds, but no one could doubt honest. The simple fact is that the best and most binding 
that the general intuition of genius which gave him the pertinacity | faiths we have, faiths not only at the basis of popular religion, 





and the sanguineness of conviction essential to success, was never- 
theless legitimate,—and was the true forecast of those tendrils of 
the reason which far oftener originate the discovery of great and 
living truths than what our Professor means by “ evidence.” 
Now, as it seems to us, there is even in ordinary people who 
have no genius, some power of forecast of the same sort, on matters 
however of a very different kind ;—and that with them the true 
secret of forecast is the affections. Love appreciates character 
more rapidly and far more truly than the intellect, and though it, 
too, like genius, may select very erroneous grounds on which to base 
its confession of faith,—the intuitions of love, like the intuitions 
of genius are often true, when the account which it renders to itself 
of its intuitions is false. Now it seems to us the great aim, as 
well as tendency, of Professor Clifford’s ethical writings to 
encourage, even in subjects most closely intertwmed with the 
conscience and the affections, that spirit of severe incredulity 
which would not only extinguish, as he desires, all the highest 
faiths, but also all the deepest and noblest human ties. Nothing 
can be less true than that the intuitions of a child,—sometimes 
even of a dog,—respecting the qualities of a character concerning 
which there is no experience to guide us, are utterly untrust- 
worthy, although they are, and must seem to those who trust 
them, to be founded in a deep credulity. How mischievous, how 
credulous, how superstitious, according to the dictum of Pro- 
fessor Clifford’s paper, is the child’s indignation against one who 
accuses his father of commercial dishonesty! He has had no sort 
of experience of the wide divergence between men’s domestic and 
professional consciences. He knows hardly anything except that his 
father has often told him what turned out to be true, and sometimes 
done so when it was obviously a painful task. The leap from such 
a little plot of experience as this to the large generalisation that 
the same father would not cheat a complete stranger, is, as we all 
know, a tremendous leap in the dark. And yet who can doubt 
that many a child makes it not in the dark, but in the full 
light of a guiding affection ; while many another would shrink 
from making it from equally good, but quite as mysterious, 
instincts, which would tell him it was wrong. The ethics of 
belief could scarcely have been more meagrely and more mis- 
leadingly discussed than they are by Professor Clifford. We 
venture to say that the best and most trustworthy of all our 
beliefs are founded on evidence of which we cannot give even a 
brief summary to ourselves, and that if we attempt this. we shall 
wander as far from the true grounds of our belief, as Columbus 
himself did, when he gave the two false reasons on which he 
chiefly rested his belief in the possibility of his enterprise. 

When we compare with Professor Clifford’s ‘ethics of belief ” 


but also at the basis of domestic strength and peace, are founded 
on precisely such evidence as this at which Professor Clifford 
levels his most bitter shafts. 





THE LIMITS OF SYMPATHY. 
\ R. DISRAELI, in a very noteworthy passage of ‘‘ Con- 
4 ingsby,” propounds the theory that there are men who, 
though without sympathy for the individual—indeed, without 
heart, if not exactly heartless—are still capable of deep feeling 
for masses of mankind. He says :—‘‘To a man in his position, 
there might yet seem one unfailing source of felicity and joy; 
independent of creed, independent of country, independent even 
of character. He might have discovered that perpetual .spring 
of happiness in the sensibility of the heart. But this was a sealed 
fountain to Sidonia. In his organisation there was a peculiarity, 
perhaps a great deficiency. He was a man without affections. It 
would be harsh to say that he had no heart, for he was suscep- 
tible of deep emotions, but not for individuals. He was capable 
of rebuilding a town that was burned down ; of restoring a colony 
that had been destroyed by some awful visitation of Nature; of 
redeeming to liberty a horde of captives ; and of doing these great 
acts in secret; for void of all self-love, public approbation was 
worthless to him; but the individual never touched him, Woman 
was tohim a toy, man a machine.” We wonder if that conception 
has any foundation in real life, or is the mere dream of a man 
amusing himself with the creation of impossible characters? 
Sidonia has always been supposed to be the expression of Mr. 





Disraeli’s ideal of himself as modified by circumstances, but Lord 
| Beaconsfield has shown conclusively in Bulgaria that he has 
| utterly lost, if he ever possessed, the capacity of emotional sym- 
| pathy for suffering on an extended scale which he ascribes to his 
| hero. Such a man may exist, however, and if he does, and has 
| the capacity of analysing his own emotions, he might give the 
world some information on a very puzzling, or rather, at present 
inexplicable, point. What are the causes of the breaks, or hiatuses, 
| or failures in the human capacity of sympathy? There is un- 

doubtedly such a failure, for instance, as regards the disaster 
| recently reported from Bengal, and described in Tuesday's Zimes 
by the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Richard Temple. ‘There has been 
no catastrophe so vast in our day, no such destruction of human 
life in the catastrophic manner, even in battle, or through-earth- 
quake or fire. There is no element of uncertainty in the accounts 
such as very often checks sympathy, for the flood has its sacer 
vates in a great official who, long ago described as “ the brightest 
| pen in India,” undoubtedly possesses unusual pictorial power, 











such predictions as our Lord’s that he was come to divide father '! and who has exerted it this time in a restrained, cool, official way, 
from son, and mother from daughter, to send not peace on | which makes of his memorandum a model which all intending 
earth, but a sword, to bring persecution on his disciples, and | special correspondents might study with great profit. There is 
yet to give them a great and lasting victory over the world, we | none of that haziness about the locale which very often inter- 
cannot but wonder at the credulity of the man who preaches the rupts compassion. The word “ Africa,” for instance, intercepts 
gospel of incredulity as the great corner-stone of the new ethics. | it. People are interested about negroes, and many can feel for 
Wby, if, as Professor Clifford holds, a true ethic is the doctrine | the individual negro with sufficient acuteness—though interest 
which fits a human society to grow stronger, more united, more fit | sometimes takes the form of an acute and irrational dis- 
to battle with the hostility of nature, and with the perils of anarchy, | like —but if a telegram announced to-morrow that Africa 
then we should say that the first requisite of a trae ethic is a| had been submerged, the first thought of half the cultivated 
commanding faith which goes far beyond the bounds of what | in London would be, ‘‘ What has become of the Pyramids?” 
Professor Clifford means by “evidence,” on the strength of the The people destroyed in the islands facing the Megna are British 
forecast due to its conscience and its affections. It was what subjects, of the same race as those whose prospect of hunger 
Professor Clifford would call Christ’s credulity which gave a new recently so moved England; their territory is perfectly well 
bond to human society, and assured the “little flock,” whom he | known, in commerce at all events, and they are specially interest- 
sent forth as ‘‘sheep amongst. wolves,”’ of ultimate conquest. It | ing to the influential section of people known as “ the Missionary 
was precisely the same sort of credulity on a very much minuter | world.” Yet it is undeniable that the record of their terrible 
scale which gave to Augustine, to Savonarola, to Luther, to all | fate does not move Englishmen in anything like an adequate 
the great Reformers, their confidence in the divine character | degree. They are sorry, and they regret, and if there were any- 
of their cause, and their power to bring it to a triumphant | thing to be done they would do it; but they are not moved half 
conclusion. Without such credulity, there would have been as much as they are by the frightful accident in Ohio, which did 
little or no reconstructive force in human society after the great | not destroy one-tenth per cent. of the lives involved in the calamity 
revolutions had spent their force. What draws human beings in the Bay of Bengal. ‘They read that a county was devastated, 
together and makes them into an organic whole is the great that nearly a quarter of a million of people were drowned, that a 
attraction of a common faith, and if intellectual truth be essential, | million of lives were endangered, that probably half-a-million of 
as it is, to progress, moral and spiritual truth,—which is the | people were saved by being hurled on the spiky branches of thorny 
truth seized by the magic of the conscience and affections,—is | trees, and they feel about it all as if it were very well-written history. 
still more necessary to order and unity of any sort. Professor | ‘That little detail about the madir trees with their thorny spikes 
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has almost escaped comment. Sir R. Temple expressly says that 
the spikes saved the people, that as each man was flung on the tree 
the spikes caught him. This process repeated over thousands 
upon thousands of minute hamlets, each surrounded with these 
trees, alone saved, in his belief, the bulk of the population, and 
nobody as he reads the account doubts the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
accuracy. His words are,—‘‘There may have been variations of 
detail. But there is an extraordinary sameness in the general manner 
in which people were saved or lost. In most cases they would show 
us the particular tree on which they stuck, and generally the sur- 
vivors pointed to the severe scratches they received from the 
prickly branches of the madir trees; in reality, these thorns and 
prickles held them tight, as if with natural grappling-hooks, and 
prevented them from being borne away.” Yet we venture to say that 
history and fiction might be ransacked in vain for an incident so 
utterly marvellous, or prima facie incredible and grotesquely 
grim. A population four times that of Suffolk saved by being 
dashed at midnight naked upon its prickly hedge-trees! It is as 
if Jules Verne should tell us howa million of humming-birds 
in a Brazilian valley were all saved from asphyxia by being slightly 
spiked each upon a separate rose-thorn. There never was such an 
incident, we believe, since the wor'd began, yet neither its mar- 
vellous separateness, nor the magnitude of the destruction—four 
times the loss in the earthquake of Lisbon—nor the nearness of 
the people to usin many relations, rouses the emotion often ex- 
cited by a much smaller disaster. The present writer heard a 
story told two days ago which hundreds of living people 
must recollect, though he did not, of a man who a generation 
since was raking in the Thames mud, and caught his foot in an 
immense chain moored for some purpose in the river. His foot 
swelled and could not be withdrawn, the tide rose and rose, and 
though crowds came to his aid, and every effort was made to re- 
lease him except cutting off his leg, the water caught him before 
he was extricated, and he was drowned with men’s arms still 
round him. The emotion of the audience at the story, the in- 
stinctive pain and horror, were definitely greater than Sir Richard 
Temple had aroused in the same minds by his better-told story of 
the grand catastrophe. Why ? 

The old explanation, that we sympathise only when we 
dread, is certainly not sufficient, for the chance of anybody 
being drowned like that is indefinitely less than the 
chance of being caught in a flood, a catastrophe which, if 
we understand the position of one or two of our water-reser- 
voirs, is not so impossible to all Londoners as it looks. There 
is nothing in the method of the huge catastrophe to deaden 
feeling, for the similar though minute incident at Sheffield 
a few years ago called out a storm of sympathy ; and it has several 
times since been employed by novelists, notably once by Charles 
Reade, as one specially calculated to move the hearts and 
imaginations of their readers. In fact, most men have at some 
time or other in their lives been so near drowning, that the 
drowning of men in masses excites usually a lively horror, con- 
stantly visible in the painful impression made by accounts of 
shipwreck, and the deep and permanent reverence excited by 
devotion like that of the soldiers on the ‘ Birkenhead.’ Yet there 
are very few who, if they tell the truth, will not acknowledge that 
they understand why Sir R. Temple, doing his duty on the spot, 
and doing it most effectively, is obviously less moved than he was 

yby the sight of the starving villagers in North-Eastern Behar, and 


“~Z» pronounces without expressions of regret, what is no doubt true, 


that no satisfactory precaution against such catastrophes can be 
taken. Nothing but dyking would do, and dyking over such an 
immense extent with such an endless system of locks, — for the water 
must be let through in ordinary times for the sake of the rice,— 
would cost more than the purchase and abandonment of the 
islands. We suppose the truth to be that the narrative of 
calamities so vast, so distant, so far beyond human control, and 
so entirely devoid of details, excites in the minds of those who 
read of them only a historic interest, the main constituent of 
which is a desire to know the facts accurately, so as to perceive 
clearly the extent of risk to which that particular region is exposed. 
Historic facts often interest men, but they rarely move them. 
Many men would study ardently a graphic account, if such existed, 
of the submergence of the Runn of Cutch, when, as 
many believe, a province with all its cities was engulfed; 
but very few of them would think of it as a scene involving 
the extremest forms of human suffering, and the majority would 
be chiefly interested in the geologic phenomena involved. As we 
are not greatly moved by the truth that all the human beings 
who have lived before us have died, most of them in pain, so we 
are not greatly moved by catastrophic destructions which we 


can neither avert nor remedy. It is necessary to think of in. 
dividuals before we can be greatly affected by sympathetic pains. 
That at least we believe to be the main explanation, though 
even that leaves the essence of the question still unexplained, 
and almost inexplicable. 





A SUN IN FLAMES. 


paren news has recently reached us from the star-depths, 

We say news, but in reality the event of which we have just 
heard must have occurred many years, possibly many hundreds 
of years ago. A star made its appearance on November 24 last 
in the constellation of the Swan, not far from the star Rho of that 
constellation. The new comer was then of the third magnitude, 
If a star just beyond the limits of ordinary vision had increased 
in brightness until it shone as a star of the third magnitude, that 
would show that one among the suns which people space had 
suddenly blazed out with twenty or thirty times its former lustre, 
But in reality, something far more terrible than this would seem 
to have happened. Astronomers have surveyed the heavens far 
too diligently for a star of even the eighth or ninth magnitude to 
have escaped their notice where the new star appeared. Arge- 
lander’s charts of the heavens alone include 324,000 stars, or about 
a hundred times as many as can be seen with the naked eye in the 
same half of the star-sphere. But the new star is not one among 
the 324,000. Most probably it was, only.a few weeks ago, a star 
of a magnitude below the twelfth, in which case it was shining 
last November with seven or eight hundred times its former lustre, 
It had suddenly, from some unexplained cause, been excited to 
an intense degree of heat, a change which must have been ac- 
companied by most disastrous effects if that sun, like ours, wag 


happened we do not know. We have just said that the new star 
was shining last November with greatly increased lustre, but we 
mean simply that it was so shining to our eyes. ‘The light which 
brought the news to us was probably at least a hundred years on 
the journey. For we know that from the nearest star light takes 
more than three years in reaching us, from Sirius some fifteen or 
twenty years, and probably light takes many hundreds of years in 
reaching us from most of the twelfth-magnitude stars. 

It may be asked, however, how astronomers can be assured 
either that the new star was not really a new orb, only at the 
time and for a time—since the star has greatly faded in lustre— 
assuming the functions of a sun, or that, if really an old sun, it 
can be called a sun in flames. Of old, the stars that blazed out 
suddenly in the heavens were regarded as new stars, and as they 
presently died out, came to be called temporary stars. Such was 
the star the appearance of which led Hipparchus to construct 
his famous catalogue, such Tycho Brahe’s star in 1572—the re- 
appearance of which in Cassiopeia may be looked for within the 
next few years—such Kepler's star in the Serpent-bearer. All 
these blazed out until they exceeded in brightness every fixed star 
in the heavens, and even Jupiter at his brightest, being surpassed 
by Venus alone. They were all three visible, in fact, in full day- 
light. They soon lost this splendour, however, and none of 
them remained visible more than sixteen months. But when a 
bright star appeared in the Northern Crown in May, 1866, which 
in old times would have been regarded as a new star, astronomers 
found the benefit of their careful survey of the heavens. The 
star was only new as a bright star. lt had been observed twice 
in Argelander’s survey of the heavens as a ninth-magnitude star. 
And again, after it had faded from ordinary vision, astronomers 
continued to observe it with their telescopes. It did not dis- 

appear from their view, but remains visible, with a telescope of 

| rather small power, to this day. This is the star T—not Tau, 
| as Roscoe mistakenly calls it—of the Northern Crown. It was 
‘the same body which first showed astronomers what has hap- 
| pened when a new star makes it appearance. Examined with 
the spectroscope, it gave the rainbow-tinted streak, crossed by 
| dark lines, which implies that a star is a sun like our own,—@ 
glowing mass of solid or liquid matter, shining through relatively 
| cool, though absolutely very hot, vapours. But it gave, besides, 
| a spectrum showing that such a sun had suddenly been en- 
: wrapped in flames of glowing gas. For on the rainbow-tinted 
streak, as on a dark background, there were seen the lines of 
‘hydrogen, not dark as usual, but intensely bright. The well- 
| known interpretation of this appearance was that the hydrogen 
surrounding that star was not, as usual, cooler than the glowing 
body of the star, but hotter, and very much hotter. 

The star which has just appeared has given similar, but more 
decisive, evidence. Besides the bright lines of hydrogen, the 





the centre of a scheme of circling worlds. When the catastrophe 
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spectrum of the new star shows the double orange-yellow bright 
line of sodium, or, perhaps (for the point cannot be determined), 
the line of that unknown element which produces the most 
marked orange-yellow line in the spectrum of the sun’s coloured 
rominences, the triple bright line of magnesium, and two other 
bright lines, one of which seems to be identical with a line given 
by the solar corona during total eclipse. It is noteworthy, and to 
say the truth, somewhat portentous, that the elements to whose 
intense heat the new star owes its increase of brightness are pre- 
cisely those whose lines form the most characteristic features of 
matter surrounding our Sun. M. Cornu, who made the observa- 
tion, declines to form any opinion on the meaning of this fact, 
assigning as his ‘‘ exquisite reason” that, ‘‘ whatever attractions 
hypotheses may have, itis necessary not to forget that they are 
unscientific, and that far from serving science, they greatly tend 
to trammel her” (which is about as just as though one should say 
that whatever attractions the use of raw material in manufacture 
may possess, we must not forget that manufactures are not the 
raw material, and that far from tending to encourage the producer 
of the raw material, they greatly tend to trammel him). Fortu- 
nately, Newton, Galileo, and some others whose names are not 
wholly unknown to science, have been willing to think as well as 
to observe, and their ‘ unscientific ” example has been followed in 
our own time. Accordingly, after Mr. Huggins had determined 
the spectrum of T Coronz, he reasoned about its meaning, and 
so effectually as to suggest one of the most fertile methods of 
observation yet invented,—the spectroscopic method of seeing 
the Sun’s coloured flames. Certainly M. Cornu, who has ac- 
quired well-deserved repute by observations which never would 
have existed had not reasoning been applied to observed facts, 
should not object to reasoning as unscientific. It is, indeed, impos- 
sible for any thoughtful student of science to avoid reflection upon 
the significance of what has been observed in the case of the new star 
in Cygnus. Here we find the same elements which exist in our 
Sun, but ordinarily in such a condition that they partially absorb 
his lustre, have in the new star been excited to so intense a degree 
of heat, that their light is very much stronger than that of the 
globe they envelope. The fact is rendered still more significant 
by the circumstance that in the case of our own Sun those same 
elements occasionally glow with a heat more intense than that of 
the Sun’s own surface, though—fortunately, perhaps, for us— 
the increase of heat is only local, and very limited indeed in range. 
Tacchini noticed that during ths great heats of a recent summer 
the magnesium in a portion of the solar sierra was heated in this 
abnormal way, and though there may have been no real associa- 
tion between the heated magnesium and the hot weather experi- 
enced over nearly the whole of our northern hemisphere, yet, on 
the other hand, the association may have been very close indeed. 


wish to make my meaning more clear, if possible, than I appear to 
have done last week, and I hope you will give me a little space 
for that purpose. Two questions are involved in Mr. Tooth’s 
case, both of which appear to me to be us far as possible from 
being despicable, whatever else one may think of them. ‘Ihese 
two questions are :— 

1. When a Court of justice, in order to put down an unpopular 
party, declares that a particular statute means precisely the reverse 
of what it says, is it the duty of a good citizen to countenance 
this perversion of English justice by quietly submitting to it ? 

2. Every clergyman, on his being ordained priest, makes solemn 
oath “ always so to minister the doctrine and Sacraments, and the 
discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, and as this 
Church and realm hath received the same.” After taking that oath 
he is asked to obey a law which the Church has never received, is 
he bound by his oath to obey ? 

I dealt with only the first of these questions last week, with 
your leave I will touch on both of them now. With regard to the 
Ornaments’ rubric, let me say at once that the contents of that 
rubric are, in my view, mere accidents in the case. Be they ever 
so sacred, or ever so puerile, either consideration is entirely beside 
the question. The attitude of my mind towards the case would not 
be altered in the slightest degree if Mr. Tooth were a Mussulman, 
and the Ornaments rubric a passage in the Koran. Nay, more, if 
the Ornaments rubric, instead of dealing with ritual, legalised the 
right of the English clergy to crop the ears of all the Puritans 
within their reach, detestable as I should consider such a law, lL 
should consider the Court of justice not less detestable which 
said that the law prohibited what it plainly prescribed. When a 
law is bad, the remedy is to repeal, and not to pervert it. And 
when it is perverted, I hold that it is not merely the right, but the 
duty, of every good citizen to treat such perversion with disregard 
and with contempt. 

Now the Ornaments rubric says that the ritual which was legally 





| in use in a certain year, ‘‘ shall be retained and be in use " still. 
The only question that remains, therefore, is,—What was, in fact, 
| the ritual in use in that year? Once ascertain that, and there is 
an end of the case ; for the ritual in use in that year, as the late 
Sir John T. Coleridge declared at the time, is as plainly pre- 
scribed in the Ornaments rubric as if every item of it were 
categorically mentioned. But the Court which condemned 
Mr. Purchas did nor profess to have any doubt at all as to the 
ritual in use in the second year of Edward VI. It did not 
| deny that it was identical with that arraigned in the case of Mr. 
| Purchas, but it ruled that the rubric which, in plain language, 
_legalises it still, in reality forbids it. I do not profess to 
| know anything about “ the ritualistic conscience,” but I think I 
know something of my own, and I believe that I attest my loyalty 


own Sun does not belong. 


The Astronomer-Royal for England has lately noticed, as the | to English law and English justice by treating with contempt a 
Astronomer-Royal for Scotland had observed earlier, that our | judgment which is a gross outrage on both. Am I very stupid, 
earth receives in some years more heat from without than in others. | or is the Spectator, usually so clear-headed and high-minded, so 
We now see that suns which have unmistakably blazed out with | pJinded by prejudice as not to see that behind what it treats so 
many times their usual degree of lustre have had the constituents | scornfully as a question of ‘petty detail” there lies a great prin- 
of their exterior atmosphere superheated, in the same way as the | ciple—namely, whether a precedent is to be established for putting 
corresponding elements in the Sun’s atmosphere are occasionally | gown an unpopular party by a dishonest (I don’t say consciously 
(though but locally) superheated. The question naturally arises dishonest) interpretation of the law? Where is the difference 
whether the cause which produces the effects observed in our own ' j, principle between the treatment which the Ritualists are now 
Sun is not, in all probability, of the same nature as that which | receiving from the London Press, and that which the Christian 
produces great solar outbursts; and if so, whether it is altogether | subjects of the Porte are accustomed to receive from the Turks ? 
certain that this cause may not one day operate much more ex- | [he latter applaud the perversion of the law against the Rayah, 
tensively and effectively on our own Sun than it has yet done, | and exclaim, ‘He is only a Giaour!” The former applaud the 
and produce such an outburst as seems foreshadowed in the | perversion of the law against Mr. Tooth and his friends, and ex- 
description of the day ‘‘ when the heavens shall pass away with a | claim, “They are only Ritualists.” I sympathise with the 
great noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat ; the | rayah of Turkey, not because he is a Christian, but because his 
earth also, and the works that are therein, being burned up.” | }ife, from the cradle to the grave, is embittered by a galling 
Fortunately, great outbursts occur so seldom among the millions | despotism, which tramples under foot the elementary rights of 
of stars within telescopic range, as to suggest that the chance of | humanity and the rudimentary principles of natural justice. 
any given sun,—our own, for example,—suffering in this way is! And I sympathise with the Ritualists, not because they are 
‘but small. Moreover, Sir J. Herschel (who was not afraid of | Ritualists, but because the Courts of justice and the public Press 
trammelling science by that unscientific process called thinking), has | systematically deny to them the ordinary rights of Englishmen. 
noted that the danger seems limited to those suns which belong} 2. The second question is a large and delicate one, and I shall 
to a particular region of the Milky Way,—a region to which our | geal with only one aspect of it here. Has the Public Worship 
Regulation Act made a fundamental change in the law as it 
relates to the English clergy, a change of such a kind as to 
absolve them, in foro conscientiz, from obedience to it ? 
Lord Penzance, in the first judgment which he delivered, 

argud that the Public Worship Regulation Act made no change 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE CASE OF MR. TOOTH. 


(To THs EprroR OF THE “SPBCTATOR.”) 





Sir,—I-am unable to engage in a long controversy at present, 
even if you could afford space for it in your columns. But I 


in the law at all, only in its procedure ; and he affirmed that he 
was consequently Dean of the Arches, and nothing else. A little 
consideration will demonstrate the fallacy of this argument. In 
the first place, a change of procedure may involve a fundamental 
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change of the law. The abolition of trial by jury might be 
called ‘‘ only a change of procedure ;” would it, therefore, not 
be a change of the law? 

In the second place, when Lord Penzance sits under the pro- 
visions of the Public Worship Regulation Act, he certainly does 
not sit as Dean of the Arches, and nothing else, any more than 
Sir Robert Phillimore sat as Dean of the Arches when he adjudi- 
cated in the Admiralty Court. He was Dean of the Arches at 
the time, it is true, but it was not in that capacity that he tried 
Admiralty cases. Granting, then, for the sake of argument, that 
Lord Penzance is really Dean of the Arches, it was certainly not 
as Dean of the Arches that he tried Mr. Ridsdale and inhibited 
Mr. Tooth. This is evident from one simple circumstance. Sir 
Robert Phillimore was not obliged to resign the Deanery of the 
Arches. Suppose he had chosen to retain the office still, 
what difference would it have made to Lord Penzance? 
None at all, as far as procedure under the Public Worship 
Regulation Act goes. He would have condemned Mr. Rids- 
dale and inhibited Mr. Tooth not as Dean of Arches, but as 
a new Judge would, under an Act with respect to which the 
Church was never consulted at all. That is precisely what he 
has done now. He claims the right, as a lay Judge, not to deprive 
the clergy of their temporalities, but of withdrawing their com- 
mission, received at their ordination,—‘‘ So to minister the doc- 
trine and Sacraments, and the discipline of Christ, as the Lord 
hath commanded, and as this Church and realm hath received 
the same.” That is a claim which is entirely new in the history 
of the Church of England, and any attempt to enforce it will 
precipitate a conflict of which the disestablishment of the Church 
of England is the too probable result. Mr. Gladstone saw the 
peril, and sought to avert it, but it seemed good to ‘“ the wisdom 
of Parliament ” to drive the Church on the reefs of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. It is to be hoped that the distinguished 
authors of that Act are now satisfied with their handiwork. 
Certainly the Liberation Society will be wanting in any sentiment 
of gratitude, if it does not elect them as honorary patrons for 
life.—I am, Sir, &c., M. MacCo.t. 





THE RITUALISTS AND THE LAW. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
S1r,—Kindly allow me one brief reply to your argument that | 
even granting the Purchas Judgment to be such that it ought to 
be, and probably will be, reversed, it nevertheless is law for the 
time, and consequently ought to be obeyed. 

Our contention is that it not only is not the law, but that its 
framers know it is not the law, and set themselves to override the 
law because they disliked it. We say that no doubt whatever 
attaches to the legal meaning of the statute, and we are not thusin 
the position of people who know that the law is against them, 
and who are, therefore, agitating to have it altered, or who have 
discovered that a law intended to do something has by faulty 
drafting done something else, or the contrary. We have, be it 
observed, a formal ruling of the Privy Council itself, when more 
respectable in numbers, character, and legal attainments than it 
was in 1871, expressly in our favour, and the only legal question, 
in our minds, is what penalty has been incurred by the Purchas 
Judges themselves for their misconduct. There was a famous 
case in Ireland during the troubles at the close of the last 
century. A man was charged with murder, and though his 
supposed victim was produced alive and unhurt in Court, the 
jury brought in a verdict of ‘‘ Guilty,” from dislike of the 
prisoner's religion and politics. If that man had been sentenced 
to-death and hanged by reason of that verdict, would the law have 
been carried out, or scandalously violated? I need not press the 
parallel, as it is obvious enough.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ricuarp F, LitrLepA.e. 

9 Red Lion Square, W.C., December 30. 

[If the Ritualists intend to get Lord Hatherley and his col- 
leagues impeached for gross misconduct on the Bench, we have 
nothing further to say. That seems to us a straightforward and 
manly course, though one that will not recommend itself to the 
judgment of the House of Lords or the English people. But if, 
while not taking that strong line, they only intend to defy the 
decision of the highest English Court because they do not like it, 
we do not think their course defensible at all—Ep. Spectator.] 





**CHAUCER FOR CHILDREN.” 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 
Sir,—Will you allow me to answer your correspondent ‘C.,” 
who last week recommended the reprint of the old modernisation 


| 
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of Chaucer’s stories, by Mr. Cowden Clarke? As this hag been 
already suggested to me half-a-dozen times, it may be as well to 
point out why no modernised Chaucer “ familiar” to the public 
“for five-and-forty years ” is now worth reprinting. Numerous 
attempts have been made to popularise our earliest great poet, 
They have been either extracts from Chaucer and other authors, 
badly modernised, and not adapted to the young, or mere para. 
phrases (doing no justice to the poet's manner and treatment) of 
stories and fabliauz not Chaucer's at all, but popular materia} 
poetically worked up by him. This kind of free rendering ig 
hardly to be called modernising Chaucer. To take a man’s sub- 
ject and clothe it in a new form is not interpreting him. Never. 
theless any réchauffé of Chaucer’s works is better than none, and 
these various publications have been useful in their day. But all 
of them are variously inaccurate and unsatisfactory in matter and 
in method, and rather aim at supplanting the genuine text than 
helping us to appreciate it. 

There is one solitary exception—Wordsworth’s faultlessly 
beautiful version of the ‘‘ Prioress’s Tale.” At the same time, the 
right way to do justice to a writer like Chaucer is to present in 
parallel columns the original and the translation, the latter not 
as a substitute, but as a key. 

The many important new facts about Chaucer’s life and works 
brought to light during the last few years have put all old 
editions out of court. Various absurd theories respecting him 
have been dispelled ; the date of his birth corrected from 1328 to 
1340, works falsely attributed to Chaucer assigned through 
internal evidence to their real authors, and many other errors 
rectified. 

There has been hitherto no popular book incorporating the 
recent discoveries about Chaucer,—no book revealing Chaucer's 
beauties, his wisdom, his deep insight into human character, and 
reproducing the atmosphere of the fourteenth century in a form 
attractive to the young. The want of such a induced me 
to prepare my ‘‘ Chaucer for Children,” in whi have merely 
opened a mine of wealth, which remains to be further worked.— 
I an, Sir, &c., 


16 Welbeck Street, W., January 2. M. E. Hawets. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—With reference to the letter of your correspondent “ C.” 
upon the above subject, will you permit us to inform him, and 
your readers generally, that Mr. Cowden Clarke’s ‘‘ Tales from 
Chaucer” was reprinted by us some six years ago, with all Har- 
vey’s woodcuts and a fine portrait of Chaucer on steel? About 
the same time we also reprinted Mr. Clarke’s ‘‘ Riches of Chavcer,” 
which had long been out of print and much inquired for. An- 
ticipating ‘C.’s” view, that the Chaucer ‘‘Tales” form a worthy 
companion to Lamb's ‘‘ Tales from Shakespeare,” we have reprinted 
the latter—also with Harvey's woodcuts—in the same size and 
similar style and binding. Apologising for thus occupying your 
valuable space, we are, Sir, &c., 
Crossy, Lockwoop, AND Co. 


7 Stationers’ Hall Court, London, January 2. 





MORTMAIN. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I am sure you will excuse my calling attention to a serious 
error in the erticle of your last number headed, ‘‘ The Hall Will 
Case.” The writer states in broad language that ‘a man must 
by law continue to live for six months after he has made a bequest 
to a religious or charitable object, or his bequest is void.” And 
later on, he seems to connect this proposition with the ‘‘ Statute of 
Mortmain.” I have had a large experience in questions affecting 
Charities, and am not only wholly unaware of the existence of 
any such principle of law, but am perfectly sure that it does 
not exist. 

Your contributor will find, on referring to the proper source of 
inquiry, that the restriction which was probably in his mind when 
he penned his article has reference to real estate, or property 
partaking of the nature of real estate, by what is popularly 
(though inaccurately) described as the Statute of Mortmain,— 
viz., 9 George IL., c. 36. Property of this nature eannot be legally 
dedicated to charitable uses by will at all, but must be made 
over by deed executed and enrolled twelve months before the 
donor’s death. 

But a testator may leave the whole of his personal estate in 
charity, without any reference whatever to the period which may 
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elapse between the date of his will and his death. On public 
grounds, the error should be corrected.—I am, Sir, &c., 
NATHANIEL BRIDGES. 

22 Red Liom Square, W.C., January 2. 

[Our correspondent is quite right, but the following sentences 
from the ‘‘ Political Cyclopedia,” in an article attributed to the 
late Lord Denman, will show that the Judges have somewhat 
widened the law :—‘‘ The judicial interpretation of this Act, called 
the Mortmain Act, has prevented a large amount of property from 
being given to charitable uses. A bequest of money for charit- 
able purposes, to arise from the sale of land, is void ; or of money 
due on mortgages; or of money to pay off the mortgage on a 
chapel ; or of money to build a chapel, unless some land already 
in mortmain is distinctly pointed out by the terms of the bequest ; 
or of mortgages both in fee and for years; or of money to be 
jaid out on mortgage security.”—Ep. Spectator] 





VIVISECTION AND CRUELTY. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
§rr,—Those who sympathise with the sufferings of animals must 
have felt great satisfaction at the warm interest which has lately 
been excited on the subject of vivisection. There is, however, a 
kind of suffering, inflicted not in the cause of science, but in 
that of amusement, which seems nearly forgotten. 

On every one of the great estates of this country steel traps 
are being industriously prepared, and set to catch the vermin 
which invade man’s privilege of killing the game. If we attempt 
to realise the pain felt by an animal when caught, we must fancy 
what it would be to have a limb crushed during a whole long 
night between the iron teeth of a trap, and with the agony in- 
creased by attempts to escape. Few men could endure to watch 
for five minutes an animal thus struggling with a torn and 
mangled limb, yet on the well-preserved estates throughout the 
kingdom ti§usands of animals thus linger every night probably 
for eight or ten hours. No doubt this is the most effectual way of 
preserving game, but I cannot believe that English gentlemen, who 
would not themselves give unnecessary pain to any living creature, 
and are eager to prevent brutality whenever they see it, either on 
the part of drovers or physiologists, will continue to allow even 
this motive to weigh against such an amount of suffering.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Emma Darwin. 





MR. RAWSON’S HYMNS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Simr,—Will you or some of your readers kjpdly inform me whether 
Mr. Rawson, whose Evening Hymn you quote in last week’s 
Spectator, is the author of the well-known hymn :— 
*‘Thou whose almighty word, 
Chaos and darkness heard, 
And took their flight,” &c.? 
The third verse of that hymn runs thus :— 
eo = of truth and love, 
vife-giving, holy Dove, 
Speed forth thy flight. 


Move on the waters’ face, 
Bearing the lamp of grace, 
And in earth’s darkest place,— 
Let there be light.” 
The third verse of Mr. Rawson’s Evening Hymn is not unlike 
this :— 
“ Spirit of truth and love, 
Life-giving, holy Dove, 
Shed forth thy light. 
Heal every inward smart, 
Still every throbbing heart, 
And thine-own peace impart,— 
Bless us to-night.” 
if Mr. Rawson is the author of the justly-appreciated hymn, 
‘Let there be light,” most modern collections of hymns owe 
him a debt of gratitude which ought to be acknowledged, but 
which we have for many years thought was due to Mr. Marriott. 
—I an, Sir, &e., F. 





CATHOLIC “ CHARMS.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—There is no doubt that “ diligence and faculty” should | 
‘‘command success ;” but, as a matter of fact, they are far from | 
doing so with any degree of certainty in competitive examina- | 
tions as at present conducted. Ask the National schoolmaster 
or mistress whether their best pupils are those who most dis- 
tinguish themselves. See whether the reverse does not fre- 
quently hold good with regard to Army and other ‘“ Exams.” 
You could not de better than give us in one of your excellent 


and thoughtful papers some hints for the improvement of affairs 
in this respect, making the abolition of the ‘‘cramming” system 
a sine qud non. If you will do so, you may possibly supersede by 
a ‘natural law” that capricious chance which now appears to 
rule upon such occasions.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. V. 

(Then what it comes to is this,—that a dip in holy-water will 
make the imperfectly-prepared succeed when otherwise he would 
not have succeeded. Or is it only that it will secure that success 
to diligence and faculty which they deserve? If this is all, it 
would be well for the Church to explain the limitations on this 
action of special grace.—Ep. Spectator.] 





SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION, 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."”) 

Srr,—Mr. Russell Martineau seems to be of opinion that it is 
the pronunciation, not the spelling, that makes a word. That 
strikes me as something like telling us that it is the voice, and 
not the bodily form, that makes a man. ‘To a blind man this 
might almost appear to be the truth, for he recognises every one 
of his friends most readily by their voices, but to most people 
the bodily form is the first mode of identification. Even so with 
words. Those who haye quick ears may be most certain of 
things spoken, yet the sound very often deceives us, whereas the 
spelling of an educated person never does. 

Talk of irregularities of spelling, indeed! what are they to 
the vagaries of pronunciation? Is the phonetic standard to be 
that of Middlesex alone, or are the bucolic speech of Hampshire 
and the special dialects of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Cumber- 
land to be represented? In some districts the spelling ‘‘ great” 
is truly phonetic, this adjective being pronounced exactly like the 
verb “greet.” Why should country people be obliged to accept a 
new spelling not phonetic to them? Perhaps the completest thing 
would be to invent a new alphabet, in which each symbol should 
represent an elementary sound, and the dialectical variations, 
according to Grimm’s law, should be marked by accents or other 
small characters above the line. But even this would not meet 
every difficulty, for even as to the very elements of pronuncia- 
tion we should require an Act of Uniformity as a basis of future 
work. Is the phonetic pronunciation, for instance, of such names 
as ‘* Menzies” and ‘‘ Dalzell ” to supersede the native ‘‘ Ménnis"” 
and ‘“Da’yéll”? Or are the whole body of Londoners—and, 
indeed, of Englishmen—to be taught to recognise these names 
in a totally new dress, which to them will not appear at first to 
be phonetic at all ? 

It is true, no doubt, that spelling must have been originally 
phonetic, though even this cannot safely be asserted as regards 
one particular language. Our own, for instance, is a composite 
language, and when we adopt a word like “‘ envelope " from that 
of a neighbouring nation, we at first adopt the foreign pronuncia- 
tion also. By-and-by, perhaps, instead of inventing a new 
mode of writing the word, so as to represent it phonetically, we 
accommodate our prorunciation to the spelling. The whole of 
the French or Norman element in our language was probably pro- 
nounced at first quite differently from the Saxon element, and 
many of the irregularities that we see at present are perhaps the 
result of confused efforts to harmonise different portions of the 
language with phonetic laws to which they were not originally 
subjected. But if we are to act upon the principle that spelling 
ought to be phonetic because pronunciation gave the law to it at 
first, it ought logically to follow that the pronunciation which 
first formed the basis of spelling ought to be our basis now. And 
to determine this, I suspect, would be a very hard matter indeed. 
On the whole, it does not appear to me much more hopeful to 
introduce a reformed system of spelling, than to obtain general 
acceptance for a strictly regular pronunciation. To some extent 
I agree with Mr. Martineau that it is desirable to correct indi- 
vidual discrepancies, as far as it can be done without giving too 
great a shock to present usages. But as for the argument about 
making education easier, I should think no English education 
-would be worth very much which would not enable us to read 
with facility books printed in the seventeenth and eighteenth 





centuries.—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES GAIRDNER. 





MR. HAWEIS ON HEALTH. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—May I point out the extent to which you have been 
misinformed about my sermon on “Health?” The title, as 
originally given out, was, ‘The Spiritual Aspects of Health,” 
which some hearers seem to have converted into “ Sanitary 





Aspects of Hell.” st. The sermon was not last Sunday evening, 
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but a month ago, in the morning. 2nd. The overflowing congre- 
gation alluded to was not, as your correspondent implies, drawn 
by ‘‘ Hell,"—it may be observed almost every Sunday. As a 
fact, last Sunday’s evening assembly, erroneously commented upon, 
was somewhat thinned by the weather. 3rd. I heartily agree with 
you that ‘ Hell” and ‘“ Health ” ought never to be disconnected. 
All divine Hells must restore health and happiness. In my pub- 
lished sermon on “ Hell,” in “Speech in Season,” this is fully 
drawn out. It is the popular Hell of hopeless torment and eternal 
blasphemy, which I know, and desire to know, nothing about. 
Lastly, [ must ask your readers not to “come and verify the 
overflowing congregation,” at St. James’s, Westmoreland Street, 
as, after last Sunday, the church was closed for enlargement ; and 
I only hope that I may meet, at St. James’s Hall to-morrow 
morning, a congregation as overflowing as I left at St. James's, 
Westmoreland Street.—I am, Sir, &c., 

16 Welbeck Street. H. R. Hawe!s. 

[Our information and the errors in it were derived from the 
Guardian of Wednesday week.—Ep. Spectator.] 








BOOKS. 


———~<>————_ 
RAHEL.* 

Mrs. JENNINGS has undertaken a difficult task. To produce a vivid 
and accurate representation of Rahel Levin is to present a picture 
of intellectual life in Germany at the beginning of this century, 
and this feat cannot be successfully accomplished without exten- 
sive reading, and what is still more important, a considerable 
sympathy with a state of society unlike any with which we are 
acquainted in England. The period, even in this country, was 
one of great political and intellectual excitement. Men were no 
longer satisfied with travelling in the old paths ; society had been 
violently shaken by the French Revolution, and moral and social 
reformers uttered opinions aloud in the market-place which 
hitherto they had been content to whisper in closets. In Germany 
the excitement of the time was felt still more strongly. Political 
freedom, though ardently cherished by a few noble spirits, was 
regarded as a pursuit for dreamers and enthusiasts ; but mental 
freedom was possible, and in their eager efforts after it the Ger- 
mans, or rather a brilliant clique of German philosophers and 
poets, indulged in many daring innovations. 

Rahel, a woman of genius, of high aspirations, and of that 
glowing sympathy which wins and warms all hearts that come in 
contact with it, forms the centre of a distinguished group. She 
was the friend of Tieck, of Schleiermacher, of Fichte her ‘‘ dear 
master,” of Fouqué, of Jean Paul, of Goethe, and of Heine, and 
became the wife, long after the fresh charms of youth had passed 
away, of Varnhagen von Ense, whose praise has been sung by 
Mr. Carlyle in no stinted measure. Varnhagen was an accom- 
plished writer, but Rahel was helpless with the pen, and her 
reputation survives in the passionate and affectionate admiration 
of her contemporaries, She wrote indeed innumerable letters, 
many of them of prodigious length, and as Mr. Carlyle has 
observed, very hard to read :— 


“ The truth is,” he writes, “they do not suit us at all. They are 
subjective letters, what the metaphysicians call subjective, not objective ; 
the grand material of them is endless depicturing of moods, sensations, 
miseries, joys, and lyrical conditions of the writer; no definite picture 
drawn, or rarely any, of persons, transactions, or events which the writer 
stood amidst...... Add to all this, that such self-utterance on the 
part of Rahel, in these Letters, is in the highest degree vaporous, 
vague. Her very mode of writing is complex, nay, is careless, incon- 
dite; with dashes and splashes, with notes of admiration, of interroga- 
tion (nay, both together sometimes), with involutions, abruptness, 
whirls and tortuosities; so that even the grammatical meaning is al- 
together burdensome to seize. And then when seized, alas! it is, as we 
say, of due likeness to the phraseology ; a thing crude, not articulated 
into propositions, but flowing out as in bursts of interjection and ex- 
clamation, No wonder the reading faculty breaks down.” 


We make no apology for quoting a passage from one of Mr. 
Carlyle’s familiar essays, because it expresses emphatically and 
clearly the literary incapacity of Rahel, even in that most feminine 
of pursuits,—letter-writing. It is but just to add, however, en 
parenthése, that several of Rahel’s love-letters, published for the 
first time in 1874 were, of course unknown to Mr. Carlyle, when 
he wrote his paper in 1838, and that some of these do contain a 
good deal that is not only readable, but interesting, although one 
may marvel at the taste which permitted their publication. 

It will be seen, then, that the power exercised by Rahel was 
wholly personal. As an author she was nothing, as a woman 
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she was a star of the first magnitude, but the secret of her in. 
fluence is not very clearly explained to us in Mrs. Jennings'’s ip- 
teresting volume. She had neither rank nor beauty to recom. 
mend her, and she had the additional drawback, for such to some 
extent it was, of being a Jewess by birth. At sixteen, we are 
told that Rahel Levin was not even technically well educa- 
ted, and how her education was carried on afterwards, and what 
were her acquirements is by no means clearly intimated. We 
read that she was familiar with French literature, that she was 
at an early age ‘installed high-priestess of Goethe-worship in 
Germany,” but we do not learn whether the acquisitions and 
accomplishments of her friend Henrietta Herz, a well-known 
leader of Berlin society, were also possessed by Rahel. Madame 
Herz was an exquisite beauty, and an accomplished linguist, 
Mdlle. Rahel was no beauty, and we do not know the measure of 
her acquirements; but her sympathy with the thought of the age 
was profound, her conversational powers were extraordinary, and 
her humour was such as to attract the admiration of Jean Paul, 
Here is asketch of Rahel drawn in 1801, when she was thirty years 
old. It is from the pen of a French Count, who came one evening 
to her salon, provided with an introduction from a daughter of 
Diderot :— 

“ Mademoiselle Levin was neither tall nor handsome, but delicately 
formed and most agreeable in appearance. An expression of suffering 
—she had lately recovered from an illness—lent her an additional 
charm, while her pure and fresh complexion, harmonising with her 
dark, expressive eyes, gave evidence of the vigour which characterised 
her whole nature. From these eyes a look fell upon me so piercing. 
that I should not have liked to face it with a bad conscience. It was 
not, however, that I was an object of special interest; the look was 
simply a passing question, which appeared satisfactorily answered.” 
After describing some of the company, the Count adds :— 

“Most remarkable of all was Mademoiselle Levin herself. With 

what easy grace did she seem to rouse, brighten, warm everybody 
present. Her cheerfulness was irresistible. And what did she not 
say? I was entirely bewildered, and could no longer tinguish, 
among her remarkable utterances, what was wit, depth, right principle, 
genius, or mere eccentricity and caprice. I heard from her phrases of 
colossal wisdom, true inspirations, which in a simple word or two tra- 
versed the air like lightnings, and lodged in the heart. About 
Goethe she said some astonishing things, such as I never heard 
equalled.” 
Rahel’s conversational powers were, indeed, universally ac- 
knowledged. She is said by Mrs. Jennings to have introduced 
conversation as an art, and to have caused a revolution in the 
spoken German of that day. Madame de Staél heard of her 
fame, and was slow to credit it. She appealed to Baron Brinck- 
mann, who replied that if Greece were living to-day, Rahel 
would produce an effe@t in Athens itself. The Frenchwoman's 
curiosity or jealousy was aroused, and she expressed a wish to 
meet ‘ the little Berlin girl.” 

“ So the Baron invited all the dite of Berlin; beauties, poets, philo- 
sophers. Madame de Staél placed herself on a sofa beside Rahel, and 
for nearly two hours remained in conversation with her, regardless of 
every other attraction. ‘Je vous fais amende honorable,’ she said at 
length to Baron Brinckmann; ‘ you have exaggerated nothing. She is 
extraordinary.’ ” 

Rahel was about two-and-thirty when she met for the first time 
her future husband, Varnhagen von Ense; she visited unexpectedly 
a family with whom he was staying, and the youth, for he was 
only twenty years of age, felt the charm at once, wrote a poem 
upon the spot, and sent it to Rahel the next day. Some years: 
later they met again, and the impression Varnhagen had received 
became fixed unalterably. ‘The great difference of age was disre- 
garded, the attachment became mutual, and after a delay of 
several years the lovers were united. That delay afforded time 
for an exuberant expression of sentiment, which has been care- 
fully garnered up in print for the benefit of future readers. It must 
be acknowledged, in spite of the accumulation of letters pre- 
served by the adoring husband, that Rahel has left nothing behind 
her worthy of her genius, and Mrs. Jennings’s generous attempt 
to give a living picture of this extraordinary woman 
makes it evident that posterity will be forced to take her 
greatness upon trust. ‘The art of conversation, like the 
histrionic art, will rarely allow of description at second 
hand, but in Rahel’s case the variety of favourable judg- 
ments recorded, proves at least the justice of the verdict. 
One significant point in Rahel’s character was her strong interest 
in politics, and taking advantage of this, Mrs. Jennings occupies 
many pages with an account of the ignoble condition of 
Germany under the hoof of Napoleon, and of the seemingly 
hopeless stagnation of a later period. There is perhaps too much 
of this, and we think also that Mrs. Jennings’s disregard of 
chronological order has injured to some extent the symmetry of 
the biography. But the book, in spite of some defects that lie 
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upon the surface, affords an intelligent and interesting account 
of a noble-hearted woman, and the record, which must have 
been compiled with considerable labour, is unquestionably a 
boon to literature. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 

WE never read any critical essay, much less any volume of criti- 
cism, which did not contain remarks and opinions in which we 
could not perfectly acquiesce ; and we have several times found 
in reading this volume that, if we did not pointedly differ with 
Mr. Dennis, we were at least disposed to qualify or supplement 
his observations by some remark of our own; but we can- 
not hesitate for a moment to pronounce it an excellent 
book. It has the charm—quite captivating in these days—of 
being entirely void of affectation, extravagance, or any “ trick of 
singularity ;” and it displays sound judgment, both moral and 
«sthetic, and a thorough mastery of the subjects with which it 
deals. These subjects are interesting, and are of the kind 
with which people who would keep abreast of the literary 
table-talk of the day ought to be familiar. Mr. Dennis 
gives us the newest views upon lyrical poetry, and the 
latest bulletins from the interminable controversy respecting Pope. 
Most of the essays have a biographical element, but some of them 
—those, for example, upon our ‘‘ Lyrica] Poetry” and upon our 
‘Rural Poetry”—are purely critical. In one, that upon “ John 
Wesley under Two Aspects,” Mr. Dennis passes the literary pale, 
and makes a brief but by no means fruitless incursion into general 
English history. In all cases he is an intelligent and pleasant 
guide, for his manner corresponds to his matter, being remarkable 
for simplicity, ease, and clearness. 

But of course, as we hinted, we do not always agree with Mr. 
Dennis in his estimate of poems and poets. He seems to us, for 
example, too enthusiastic in his estimate of Spenser's ‘‘ Epitha- 
lamion.” He declares that in this poem the lyric is “‘ at its best,” that 
its excellence is ‘‘incomparable,” that it possesses ‘‘ supreme love- 
liness,”—that it is, in short, ‘‘ divine.” To back him in this 
opinion, he calls in Hallam and Mr. George MacDonald. The latter 
pronounces it ‘‘one of the most stately, melodious, and tender poems 
in the world,” and perhaps there is some sense, not the strictly 
lyrical, in which we could agree with him. Hallam is as unbounded 
in his admiration as Mr. Dennis. Spenser’s poem ‘is an intoxication 
. of ecstacy, ardent, noble, and pure.” Hallam is, in general, as 
Mr. Dennis observes, ‘the calmest and least impulsive of critics,” 
and we cannot help thinking that his calmness and lack of fervour 
led him in this instance to mistake for that ‘intoxication of 
ecstacy ” which is accurately what one has a right to expect in a 
consummate nuptial lyric, the measured and unimpassioned, 
though lofty emotion of Spenser's poem. ‘The last thing Spenser's 
elaborate lines would suggest to us is that he was himself intoxi- 
cated with the feeling they express, or that they could intoxicate 
any other person. The poet retains his perfect self-possession, 
and lays on touch after touch of colour with admirable patience, 
but with no burning rapture. Those of our readers who are 
acquainted with Arthur Brooke’s poetical version of the story of 
Romeo and Juliet, and have compared it with Shakespeare’s 
drama on the same subject, will know what we mean when we 
say that in Spenser’s “‘Epithalamion” love is described in the 
manner of Brooke, not in the manner of Shakespeare. In the 
one manner, the literary artist dwells upon details, in the other, 
the details take fire. Spenser thus portrays the bride :— 

“ Tell me, ye merchants’ daughters, did ye see 

So fair a creature in your town before? 

So sweet, so lovely, and so mild as she, 

Adorned with beauty’s grace and virtue’s store ; 

Her goodly eyes like sapphires shining bright, 

Her forehead ivory- white, 

Her cheeks like apples which the sun hath rudded. 

Her breast like to a bowl of cream uncrudded.” 
This may be stately, melodious, and even tender, but it surely 
is not impassioned, and not being impassioned, it cannot, in 
our opinion, be justly described as the best possible lyric love- 
poetry. The best lyric love-poetry known to us is in the 
love-songs of Goethe, and Burns, and they thrill and glow 
with rapture. Of course, when love is not the theme, 
the rules by which lyric poetry is to be judged undergo 
modification, and though intensity and strength of feeling con- 
tinue indispensable to high excellence, this may be attained with 
something less of concentration and fervency. As Mr. Dennis 
overrates Spenser's ‘‘ Epithalamion,” so he seems to us to under- 
rate Byron’s ode, ‘‘ The Isles of Greece.” He almost pooh-poohs 
this poem, ‘ There is a period of life,” he says, ‘‘ in which such 














a piece as ‘ The Isles of Greece ’ sounds sublime, and is recited 
with enthusiasm. Have we not all heard it shouted by school- 
boys, or impressively delivered by young men devoted to the: 
study of elocution? Sound is dearer than thought in those early 
days, nor is it easy to detect the faults of a poem the lines of 
which glide along so smoothly.” Byron's ode is, we admit, unequal. 
There are stanzas which injure the tone and unity of the whole by 
the intrusion of crude modernism—Franks, with their buying 
and selling kings, for instance—into a poem whose key- 
note is struck by reference to occurrences thousands of 
years old, but which, from their transcendent importance and 
grandeur, remain fresh in the memory of the race. But in 
spite of these defects ‘‘ The Isles of Greece” is a glorious lyric. 
There is nothing in English literature more superb than Byron’s 
poetical use of the Persian invasion of Greece in this poem, a use 
all the more imaginative from its being regulated by close ad- 
herence to historical truth. A king did sit on the rocky brow 
above sea-born Salamis. Byron’s foot pressed the sward 
of the very mountains which overlook Marathon and the sea. 
Rigidly adhering to historical and topographical fact, the poet is 
severely simple in his words, rejecting all meretricious adorn- 
ment, all involved construction, quaintness, straining, extrava- 
gance ; but the result is to raise lyric feeling into the higher, if 
less intense, rapture of epical enthusiasm. Once more—to close 
these random carpings of ours—we cannot wholly assent to the 
view Mr. Dennis takes of Wordsworth’s well-known stanza :— 
* One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.” 

These words are quoted by Mr. Dennis to illustrate the observa- 
tion that when Wordsworth, ‘‘in the ardour of his love, prefers 
the knowledge to be gained from natural objects to that derived 
from books, it is because it will best teach him about man.” ‘That 
is to say, Wordsworth loved nature because it taught him about 
man, and—for this seems to be implied—was right in holding 
that nature could teach him more about man than books or sages. 
We can accept neither the one proposition nor the other. 
Had Wordsworth’s interest in men been as importunate as that, 
for example, of Homer, he certainly would not have retired to the 
Lakes to study them ; and unless we add the ironical exposition 
that what ‘‘all the sages” could teach Wordsworth about men 
was, like what all the metaphysicians could teach Zadig, “‘ precious 
little,” we must deny that vernal woods can teach more than 
living sages. The plain truth is that an impulse from a vernal 
wood teaches you nothing whatever about men, except that they 
may be counted on to like green leaves and open air; and the 
quoted stanza presents one of those instances in which, as Arnold 
rightly held, Wordsworth occasionally refines too far. 

The reader would be much astray if he formed his idea of our 
general estimate of Mr. Dennis's book from these expressions of 
disagreement with a few of his particular opinions. The cases in 
which we differ with him are a very small per-centage upon those 
in which we agree with him. We do not recollect a single 
instance in which our differences go so deep as the prin- 
ciples on which his opinions are formed,—they apply exclusively 
to their application in particular instances. His affirmation of 
right principle is in some cases pointedly seasonable. Something 
like boldness was required to put in a favourable word for Mr. 
Elwin, the latest biographer of Pope, who, following in the wake 





of Lord Macaulay and Mr. Dilke, pronounces Pope mean, worth- 
less, and false. Mr. Elwin’s procedure has provoked Mr. Ruskin 
to positive fury,—not, however, a very difficult thing, of late. Mr. 
Elwin’s work is, in his view, a ‘“‘scavenger-biography.” Well, 
we might reply, suppose it is,—the question is whether the work 
to be done was scavenger-work. If heaps of lies, tainting the air 
in our literary highways, were lying at Pope’s door, the respect due 
to his genius rendered it not a whit the less necessary that the 
scavenger should operate upon them. ‘ Truth,” says Mr. 
Dennis, ‘‘is more precious than even the reputation of a poet, 
and there is no greater blunder than to suppose that because a man 
has genius, his moral failings are to be concealed or condoned.” Mr. 
Elwin has devoted twenty years to the investigation of Pope's life. 
If Mr. Ruskin has devoted more time to the same enterprise, he may 
be entitled to pit his authority against Mr. Elwin’s ; and whether 
he has taken little or much pains to acquire information respecting 
Pope, he has a right to call in question the relevancy of Mr. 
Elwin’s facts or the validity of his arguments, but he certainly 
has no right to try to hoot a thoroughly informed and conscien- 
tious witness out of court by calling him a bad name. On 





the general question of the way in which the moral defects of 
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men of genius ought to be treated there could be little difference 


of opinion, were it not that impetuous ardour of feeling has a} 


practically unlimited capacity of paralysing judgment, and that 
the inestimable debt which every intelligent mind is conscious of 
owing to men of genius produces, in every instance in which our 
great intellectual benefactors are accused, exactly that impatient 
fervour which makes reflection impossible. Given the reflection, 
error in the matter is hardly conceivable. There is no more merit 
in being born with brilliant faculties than with faculties obscure 
and torpid. Allowances, framed in accordance with original en- 
dowment and subsequent conditions of life, are due to men of 
genius and to men of dullness alike, and the most delicate con- 
sideration, the amplest charity, ought to be applied to the problem 
of determining in how far the circumstances of genius qualify or 
explain moral shortcoming. But it is shallow philosophy and 
insane practice to deny, to justify, or to palliate proved 
moral badness, because it has been displayed by a man of 
genius; and it is an absolutely impossible case that a man’s 
genius can be so great that it becomes culpable, or indeed other 
than a valuable service, to investigate, minutely and exhaustively, 
his moral faults. Of course, if a biographer makes more of these 
than is just—if he destroys the proportion and perspective of 
the life he describes—his book is a failure; and Mr. Dennis 
thinks that Mr. Elwin has assigned too much prominence to 
the exposition of Pope’s mendacity; but this does not affect 
the question whether Pope’s genius entitled him to have his lies 
less frankly brought to light than if he had been an ordinary 
man. Mr. Dennis’s essay on Pope is most judicious, and full of 
interesting information; but had it been a volume instead 
of an essay, one or two aspects of the subject might have 
been considered which ought not to be omitted from a com- 
prehensive treatment of the controversy as to Pope’s character. 
Mr. Dennis draws no veil over the personal deformity, the life- 
long ill-health, the absence of domestic ties, which formed the 
conditions of Pope’s life ; but he hardly, we think, lays sufficient 
stress upon the isolation in which the poet was thus placed as an 
influence in chilling his heart, and rendering him incapable of see- 
ing any romance in reality. Ifa man’s own life has no crimson 
and golden touches on its clouds, he is not likely to rise into the 
highest heaven of poetical invention, to find them there. But 
apart from depressing circumstances affecting Pope in particular, 
there is the question, applicable in every instance in which we 
deal with men of genius, wherein is the true aim, the genuine 
aspiration, of such to be traced? Is it in their actions, or is it in 
their writings? The truest ideal of every man of great literary 
genius is, we think, to be found in his books. It is the true 
standard of Pope which we find in the Essay on Man, the Epistle 
to St. Jolin (Lord Bolingbroke), and in the Dunciad. Even in these 
he is far from a perfect character,—his vindictiveness, his vanity, 
his: sensitive egotism, are easily read between the lines; but it is 
also abundantly evident that, at the very roots of his being, 
there lay a sincere devotion to truth, to rectitude, to mercy, and 
that, therefore, how short soever he may have fallen of his own 
ideal amid the sharp temptations of life, he was not wholly un- 
sound, and deserves a seat among those immortals whom the race 
reveres as not only great, but at least a sincere worshipper of 
goodness, 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE.* 
Tuis is the second edition of a book which on its first appearance 
‘was recognised as possessing sterling merits. Indeed, it is full of 
sound and recent information on the condition and prospects of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and in its new form, brings down 
that information to the eve of the actual crisis in the East. The 
author, Baron Henry de Worms, is, it must be confessed, a parti- 
san of Count Beust and an admirer of Count Beust’s every act, 
to an extent so thoroughgoing that it may fairly be apprehended that 
such strong partiality will detract from the real value of the book. 
This would be unfair to the work, however, which exhibits its 
partiality frankly indeed, but which at the same time is careful 
to found its assertions on facts, documents, and maps, so 
that the reader almost always is put in possession of the data 
for drawing his own conclusions. Neither canit be said that the 
enthusiasm displayed for Count Beust is at all a ground- 
less and inconsiderate freak of individual hero-worship. The 
fame of Prince Bismarck has risen to obscure the reputation of 
his quondam rival, and the internal difficulties of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy which still subsist, tend to call in question 
the reality of any very thorough reform by Count Beust. The 
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chronic picture of rivalries unappeased and unappeasable which 
the realms of Francis Joseph present, is well calculated: to lead 
hasty observers to the opinion that the vaunted Ministry of 
Count Beust must have been much over-praised, or the results 
would be more conspicuous. A sounder judgment is only arrived 
at on reflecting upon the immense difference which, in spite of 
all shortcomings, exists between Austria as it is and the Austria 
of the morrow of Sadowa. The fact that no victorious enemy is 
encamped within sight of the metropolis of the empire, is the 
least of the differences between the past and the present. 
The great code of fundamental laws published for solemn pro- 
mulgation in the Official Gazette of December 22, 1867, is a 
monument to the fame of the statesman who carried it through 
the Reichsrath, in spite of Nationalist jealousy and feudal wrath 
and priestly apprehensions, such as few Ministers of any country 
have succeeded in bequeathing to posterity. It would be idle to 
attempt to recapitulate, however briefly, the mass of reforms 
effected by the activity of Count Beust during the first months 
of office. Their number is something which recalls the sweeping 
productiveness of the French Revolutionary epoch, when laws 
and constitutions were multiplied and multiplied with every 
session, and almost with every sitting. ‘Equal legal rights 
for all citizens, their eligibility to all public offices, their 
right to settle in all parts of the Empire, the inviolability of 
property, domicile, and private correspondence, the free right 
of association, liberty of the Press, religion, and education, 
equality of rights and protection for all nationalities, the separa- 
tion of the judicature from Government administration, the insti- 
tution of trial by jury for libel and other Press offences, and the 
enforcement of the oath of allegiance upon all Government 
officials. It must be admitted that this catalogue speaks 
volumes,” writes the Baron Henry de Worms, and we agree with 
him that it ‘fully corroborates the wise, truly liberal, and 
patriotic statesmanship of the Minister at the head of affairs,” 
as regards internal affairs. 

A feature of this work which is calculated to make it especially 
useful is the number of maps, ethnological, religious, industrial, 
and agricultural, which are contained in it, and which seem to to 
be drawn up with much care in the majority of cases,—we may 
say, indeed, that the whole Eastern policy of Austro-Hungary is 
explained at a glance, by reference to the map which gives the 
areas occupied by the various races of the monarchy, Germans, 
Magyars ; Czechs, Moravians, Slovacks; Poles and Ruthenians ; 
Croats and Zerbs; Bulgarians and Roumanians. The Germans 
stretch in a solid mass from the frontiers of Switzerland to the east 
of Vienna, and form a fringe on the northern borders of Bohemia 
and Moravia. They are also scattered in little patches and spots 
throughout all the provinces of the empire. The Magyars form a 
single body at the very centre, geographically speaking, of the 
monarchy, and are again to be found in considerable numbers 
at the extreme south-east of Hungary. Czechs, Moravians, 
Slovacks, Poles, and Ruthenians extend in an unbroken 
sweep from the frontiers of Bavaria to the frontiers of Russia. 
Slovenes, Croats, and Serbs occupy all the territory between 
the Italian Tyrol and the Iron Gates right down to the southern- 
most extremity of Dalmatia. The importance of the Roumanian 
nationality comes out with singular strength when we see the 
Roumans holding a place on the map almost equal to the area of 
Magyar settlement, and when we learn, moreover, that even in 
point of numbers they are 2,900,000 to the 4,800,000 Magyars. 
It is true that most of their land is forest and pasture, and not 
seldom barren waste, but with all drawbacks, it is less hard to 
understand certain ambitious dreams at Bucharest and Jassy as 
we look upon the wide extension of Rouman blood and territory 
in Hungary. Coming to the religions, while, of course, the six- 
sevenths of the population profess the Catholic faith, it is 
curious to notice that the Jews are almost a nation in Austro- 
Hungary—numbering, as they do, 1,200,000 souls—and that 
the very core and centre of the Magyar country is marked as 
predominatingly Calvinist; in fact, when once you pass the Leitha, 
the Protestants begin to show themselves pretty thick, but round 
about Magyar Debreczin they form more than fifty per cent. of 
the population. 

Out of the hundred and thirty-seven millions of acres in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, more than half are forest, pasture, 
and waste, and of these comparatively or totally unproductive 
tracts more than the majority certainly fall to the lot of the 
Roumans and the Southern Sclavs. Still it does not appear that 
race has much to do with the character of local industry. Czechs, 
Slovacks, Moravians, Poles, and Ruthenians appear in possession 
of the best arable lands of the Empire, while in the matter of 
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manufactures, the Sclavs of Bohemia seem to carry off the palm. 
Most of the fifteen hundred thousand acres of vineyards appear 
to be in Magyar hands. In fact, the industrial distribution, 
like the ethnological, would argue a much greater simi- 
larity of general aptitudes than might be at once concluded 
from a bare enumeration of the statistics of population and 
nationality ; and we can well believe that, in spite of so many 
distinctions, there is more real unity in the curiously compacted 
empire than is generally supposed. The way in which the dif- 
ferent races are dovetailed into one another, the manner in which 
they are striped and dotted with, as it were, rivets and bands of 
other national stocks, appears to tell of a fundamental community 
of interests which may develope unexpected forces in case of ex- 
tremity once more, as on a score of former emergencies. A 
violently anti-Slav policy on the Turkish Question might well, 
indeed, be a test too rude for the imperfect homogeneity of such 
a State; but it neither appears from the acts of Count Beust, as 
related by the present author, nor from the course pursued by 
Count Andrassy, that this contingency is to be apprehended. 





A SCOTCH BROAD CHURCHMAN.* 


WE have enjoyed to-day a rare pleasure, having just closed a 
volume of sermons which rings true mettle from title-page to 
finis, and proves that another and very powerful recruit has been 
added to that smal] band of ministers of the Gospel, who are not 
only abreast of the religious thought of their time, but have faith 
enough and courage enough to handle the questions which are the 
most critical, and stir men’s minds most deeply, with frankness 
and thoroughness. We can get a surfeit any day by sending to 
the nearest library of orthodox and scholarly ‘‘apologies ” and 
defences of outworks of one kind or another, which sects and 
Churches have built up out of bricks of their own baking, and in- 
sist on calling the key of the position. The clerical voces claman- 
tium are, indeed, loud and frequent enough, but those who go out 
to listen find, for the most part, that they carry back little of 
human interest, or practical value, as the result of their journey. 
But here we come upon a voice of the right kind, and ina quarter 
where it is particularly welcome. For the established Church of 
Scotland holds the post of danger, and is the first which will have 
to answer the question, ‘Is it worth preserving?” To those, 
therefore, who hold, with us, that the connection between the 
Church and nation is of vital importance to the highest interests 
of both, every sign from within that the Church life is broad and 
deep and vigorous is full of hope. The time for reform and re- 
construction has come, and it is a time in which no sane man will 
wish wantonly to sever any of the links which bind us to the past. 
Whether they shall be severed or not will depend mainly on the 
wisdom of the clergy, and their readiness and ability to help in 
setting the house in order, so that it shall meet the needs of our 
day and the conditions of modern iife. The present volume 
abundantly proves that the writer will be one who will be equal 
to the need, 

The courage with which Mr. Service handles the Church ques- 
tion is due to the clearness and firmness with which he holds that 
the fate of Christianity is not involved in the fate of Churches. 
Old forms may perish, but only to be succeeded by new, coming 
ever nearer to that Church of Christ whose work is to give back 
to the infinitely Good a world restored to beauty, as the tribute 
due to Him—which ‘will leave minds free and give scope for 
charity,” and “ will flourish as long as there are men to claim 
relations with God as their father, and with each other as brethren, 
that Church against which the gates of Hell will not prevail.” 
Against the sectarian notion that Churches are associations of 
sinners wishing to be saved, united by agreement in their views 
as to the things which concern their own personal salvation, he 





places in sharp contrast the idea of the Church as “ an association 
for doing good after the pattern of Jesus Christ,” a family | 
united in work for bettering the world. Were this | 
idea of the Church ever firmly grasped, Mr. Service argues, 
sectarianism would soon become ridiculous or infamous, and 
there would be no need of exhortations to unity. Then, “ instead | 
of begging sects for Christ’s sake to abate their pretensions, they 
should be encouraged to pitch them as high as possible. This | 
would be the sure way, first to diminish their number, and then | 
to abolish them. It is a cheap superiority which is attained on | 
the footing of correct opinions on points of dispute amongst | 
Christians, the honour costs the wearer little or nothing ; but | 
give and take no quarter in respect of one thing,—charity ; apply | 
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the rule to parties as well as to men, ‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’” Of course Mr, Service must be prepared to be told 
that this Church is nothing more than Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
“society for doing good to man,” but he may appeal to the 
whole tone and method of his book as proof that this is not so, 
even if he had not explicitly declared that ‘‘ morality is a costume, 
but there is a living form beneath the drapery. To have no 
creed is at the present day one of the most popular of creeds. Al] 
history, however, goes to prove that, without religion, morality— 
and above all, the highest morality—is a plant without roots, a 
building without a foundation.” (p. 215.) If by a creed we 
mean particular opinions about justification by faith, inspiration 
of Scripture, election, imputation, then we are bound to admit 
that, so far as this book goes; we are quite unable to judge 
whether Mr. Service is orthodox or unorthodox within the four 
corners of the Westminster Confession. But as Christ himself has 
left us no word about any of these things, and as men have been 
wrangling over the precise meaning of them ever since they were 
first formulated, we may be thankful to the preacher who leaves 
them on one side, telling us plainly that questions about which 
sects and parties in the Church differ and contend are of small 
importance—“ the very fact that they are obscure and disputable 
proving that they are trivial ’—while he enforces with rare power 
the great truths which found their supreme and final expression 
in Christ’s own teaching,—* blessed are the good, the true, the 
pure, the meek, the kind; cursed are the unjust, the impure, the 
worldly, the selfish.” About these there can be no debate, 
‘you must take one or other of two sides in regard to them,” 
and “‘ any one who, in any age or place, teaches in the spirit of 
Christ what he taught—love to God and man—needs no Church, 
no Bible, no Moses, no Augustine, no Calvin, to support him and 
back him.” 

But if Mr. Service pushes aside somewhat contemptuously the 
questions which lie on the surface of sectarianism, he makes up 
for it by his treatment of those which go to the roots of theology. 
Perhaps the best example of this is the eighth sermon, entitled, 
‘Gods Many amongst Christians,” in which he shows “ how the 
Churches have each produced their own God until,” to the 
merciful Church, as to the merciful man, God is merciful ; to 
the angry Church, He is jealous and wrathful; to the Pharisaic 
Church, He is no friend of Publicans and sinners,” and “it is not, 
perhaps, going too far to say that there is no Church, our own 
included, in which some such idol does not attract the crowd.” 
(pp. 172-4.) In contrast to these stands forth the God who is 
revealed in Christ as perfect love, the source and fountain of all 
life and gladness. ‘Christianity is a sorry gain to those—and 
they are many—whose notion is that something which God can 
give them, or some place in which He can put them, will be 
heaven. But that which makes God Himself our heaven is 
great gain, without reference to any life but this. With this a 
man might live and die, and doubt if he is to live again, and 
with his last breath bless God,—the merciful man’s God, and his 
exceeding great reward.” 

It need scarcely be added that Mr. Service takes strong ground 
against those who would identify or associate Christianity with 
any sort of antagonism to science. For one man who is shaken 
in his belief by the arguments of men of science, a hundred, 
he holds, may be counted who owe a suspicion of all religious 
teaching, or a contempt for it, to apologists for Christianity, who 
attempt to defend it against science, and sueceed only in show- 
ing by what bad arguments a good cause may come to be sup- 
ported. ‘‘ No greater gain to pure religion and undefiled could be 
wished than that Christian Churches should take friendly account 
of science, as having much to say in favour of the simplification of 
their creeds.” (p. 196.) 

Equally manly and clear is Mr. Service's teaching as to Ritual- 
ism. Christianity he holds to be a religion which not only pre- 
scribes no ritual, but in spirit proscribes ritual altogether. 
Christianity has nothing to say about rites, or ceremonies, or 
customs—except the two Sacraments—unless it be that they are 
superfluous. The revelation of Himself by God in Christ has 
rendered possible that ‘‘ new life of faith and love, that perfect 
‘life on the part of men, peace on earth, good-wili everywhere, 
which is the ascription of glory to God in the highest.” The 
only pure worship is a loving life, and this is the Christian ritual. 
But bearing this always in mind, we can scarcely exaggerate the 
| importance of Church forms, public prayer and praise, sacraments 
and preaching, as the expressions of that life. ‘ Ritualism in 
|almost any form has more to say for itself than the popular 
dread of anything in a Church-service which is beautiful and 
pleasing” (p. 252); and as a rule, Mr. Service invites his 
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countrymen to consider ‘‘ whether anything can be more un- 
inviting than the service with which our time in church is 
occupied.” 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of the teaching of 
Mr. Service on such subjects as eternal life, and our Lord’s 
parables and miracles, but we trust that enough has been said 
to send our readers to the volume itself, and can promise them 
that they will find it throughout the work of a Christian pastor 
and scholar of no mean calibre. 





NOTES ON MAGAZINES. 

Tue editor of the Fortnightly makes, we think, only one mistake 
in his management. The magazine appears too often without a 
‘¢ light ” article, that is, an essay which, for some reason or other, 
it is pleasant to read, but which demands little strenuous attention 
in the reading. This number, for instance, is full of valuable 
papers, but with the possible exception of the charming sketch of 
Charles Kingsley, the best of them require sustained thinking. 
It takes hours, for example, for an ordinary reader to get Mr. 
A. C. Lyall’s admirable paper on the ‘‘ Formation of Indian 
Clans and Castes” into his head. The writing is not heavy, 
the subject is most interesting, and the author is one of the few 
Anglo-Indians who have ever brought a scientific mind to bear 
upon Indian sociology, but his information is so large, and his habit 
of condensation so rooted, that every page demands a separate 
study, and ‘single sentences stir up days of thought. Mr. 
Lyall, who, after living years in Central India, has become 
Home. Secretary to the Government of India, believes that the 
two main causes of the stratification of society have been kinship 
and religion; the former, being, of course, supplemented, as a 
caste or clan extends, by highly artificial or even fictitious rules, 
and by discipleship. This proposition he proceeds to prove, by a 
series of arguments and illustrations, which, after one or two trials, 
we have found it impossible to condense without omitting some 
essential link in a chain in which nothing is inserted for the sake 
of effect or rhetoric. The steps are, however, the family in which 
intermarriage is prohibited, and the group of families, which, if 
lucky in the possession of some strong man, developes itself into 
the clan or caste :— 


“Tt has already been suggested that a group in its earlier stages 
pushes itself forward among and above other groups by the great ad- 
vantage of possessing a vigorous leader who becomes a famous ancestor. 
So great is this advantage, that there is probability in the surmise that 
all the pure clans now existing in Central India have been formed around 
the nucleus of a successful chief. Certainly that is the source to which 
all the clans themselves attribute their rise; and this view fits with an 
analogy that runs through all ancient tradition and authentic history 
of the first gathering and amalgamation, whether of men into a tribe, 
or of tribes into a kingdom or empire.” 


As the clan rises it comes within the influence of the great 


Levitical tribe, the Brahmins, one of whose functions is to inter- | 
| Masgrave,” by Mrs. Oliphant, promises well, though we have 


pret the divine rules for any Indian society which submits to 
them, and thenceforward the clan laws are fixed, and the clan 
introduced into the general Hindoo system. This process, again, 
may be materially modified by religion, for it is the nature of the 
Indian ‘ to stand gazing at the heavens,” and if he has found or 
accepted a religious idea, to make of his disciples or fellow-pro- 
selytes a caste by themselves, within which alone—though the 
rules of consanguinity are still strictly observed—‘he proselytes 
must thenceforward be content to marry. Mr. Lyall thinks the 
dissolution of these castes a ‘‘ remote speculation,” but admits 
that they are greatly threatened by the spread of mysticism in 
some parts of India. He quotes and assents to the remark of 
Mr. Shoolbred, missionary, of Ajmere, that,— 

“¢ The surface-drifting of the semi-Hinduised classes toward ortho- 
doxy is nothing in comparison with the current which is setting in 
among the people toward sects and secret societies that disown caste 
prejudices about bodily purity and distinctive ceremonial.’ This ten- 
dency of religious enthusiasm to shake off the restraints of traditional 
external forms, and to prefer the vague disorderly suggestions of 
spiritual freemasonry and inward grace, is a known symptom of the 
decline of priestly influence, and of the rise of a kind of democracy in 
religion, which, if it spreads, will soon disintegrate the Indian caste.” 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre writes a singularly powerful plea against 
the English land system, pleading for small proprietors 
and the abolition of restrictions on tenure, as tending to 
produce them, and showing that in Ireland, under English 
law, and on estates held by Parliamentary title, and there- 
fore easily divided, the tendency is towards a freeholding 
peasantry; and Mr. Lowe tries to answer the arguments 
for a trial of the Gothenburg system of allowing the municipali- 
ties a monopoly of the liquor trade. He thinks the system would 
corrupt the municipalities, the dominant party expecting to exer- 








cise its new and important patronage, and elections turning upon 
the number of beerhouses ; that there would be no real decrease 
of drunkenness, as the number of shops could not be reduced 
below the wants of the people; and that we have no right to 
interfere with liberty in order to put down what is not a crime, 
but only a vice. The last argument is not very strong. Whatisa 
crime, exce,)t a vicious act, which the community judges too in- 
jurious to be borne, and therefore punishes? If Parliament passed 
a Maine Law, it would be because it deemed drinking a vice too 
injurious to be borne, and therefore one to be declared a crime and 
punished, and it would be within its right. Every community 
passes laws intended for social defence, and in one instance, at 
least, English legislation effectually puts down a practice neither 
vicious nor criminal, but simply injurious, namely, gambling at 
public tables. How would Mr. Lowe justify that kind of legis- 
lation? We have a strong idea that the Gothenburgsystem will fail 
in practice, if only from the excessive difficulties in the way of com- 
pensation, but sincerely hope that Parliament will allow Birming- 
ham to make the experiment. There are two papers on the 
Eastern Question, one by Mr. Freeman and one by Sir H. 
Havelock, both worth reading, but we desire this month in our 
notice of the Magazines to avoid this all-absorbing topic. 


Perhaps the most valuable paper in Macmillan is the one 
on ‘* The Election for the Presidency,” by an American Repub- 
lican. It is not quite a fair paper, for its author does not 
sufficiently estimate the difficulty of conciliating a defeated 
people, or the exasperation of men ruled by a suddenly emancipated 
proletariat, but it is a most vigorous and eloquent statement of 
the Republican side in the controversy. His theory is that the 
Southern leaders and their Democratic allies are still carrying on 
the war, have resolved that there shall be no Republican party in 
the South, and are terrorising it out. They must be restrained, and 
will be restrained, if it takes another war. Meanwhile, however, 
the return of Mr. Tilden would be no injury to the Union, for 
with a hostile Senate, he would have to govern very much as his 
adversary would, and the South would find for the first time that 
the main results of the Civil War could not be changed. Mr. 
Petermann, the geographer, argues in an able paper that 
the road to the Pole should be sought through the Eastern 
Polar basin, and Mr. Goldwin Smith repeats in clear and 
suggestive language a not very novel argument, that the 
acceptance of the doctrine of evolution is no proof that 
man cannot be “evolved” into something higher ; that 
religion is the service of a moral God through virtue, and is 
becoming more and more recognised by the highest minds as an 
inalienable property of the mind; and that materialism, though 
it will die, will intermediately give society a very bad quarter of 
an hour. ‘A zealous servant of science told Agassiz that 
the age of real civilisation would have begun when you could 
go out and shoot a man for scientific purposes.” ‘ Young 


met that motherly child before, a little older, in “‘The Doctor's 
Family ;” and we do not break our rule in mentioning Professor 
Lewis Campbell's translation of ‘A Modern Greek War-Song.” 
Mr. Campbell's name is a guarantee for the accuracy of his work, 
but either he has made poetry prosaic, or a modern Greek would 
be inspired to battle by one of Watts’s hymns. Anything less 
‘Tyrtean we never read. The song positively drawls. What 
warrior out of a pantomime ever sang like this ?— 
‘“‘Heavens! Whatis here? With fire my bosom’s blazing ; 
My head is full of noise, my mind amazing ; 
My heart, as ‘fore some sudden change, 
Is shaken with convulsion strange. 
All lower life consuming, 
My spirit forth is fuming. 
Behold the Greek, where Nature hath ordained him, 
To rend apart the bonds that late enchained him ! 
What second figure shall Earth see 
So nobly longing to be free? 
What chains that e’er have bound him 
Can long remain around him ? ” 

The Contemporary, though it contains nothing of the first 
interest, is full of characteristic papers, one of the best of which, 
Professor Clifford's ‘‘ Ethics of Belief,” we have noticed else- 
where. Another, on ‘“‘ Modern Atheism, and its Attitude Towards 
Morality,” by Mr. W. H. Mallock, seems to require a supplementary 
paper. Mr. Mallock’s argument is that without deciding what 
true morality in all its applications might teach, there exists a 
morality affirmed by believer and unbeliever alike—as for instance, 
when the unbeliever says that Truth is before all—and that this 
morality, when not supported by a belief in God or in a future state, 
loses its highest sanctions. The absence of external law produces 
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these results,—that the difference between right and wrong, though 
it may continue to exist, becomes limited in importance, and will 
one day cease to be ; that the difference is measured by conscious 
pain and pleasure ; and that the virtue, as virtue, cannot be enforced. 
That thesis is well maintained, and as against the opponents 
with whom Mr. Mallock fights is unanswerable; but his essay, to 
be complete, needs a supplement, showing, first, that it is indis- 
pensable to mankind that the difference between vice and virtue 
should be infinite, or at all events greater than the differ- 
ence between P ag lines of ordinary political action ; secondly, 
that unconscious pleasure is pleasure in any sense of the 
word; and thirdly, that virtue as virtue can be enforced 
when theology is accepted. The three propositions can, we 
think, be demonstrated, or at all events the first and last—we 
suspect, as to the second, that the notion of pleasure as an end 
may have to be given up, and the notion of growth, even under 
suffering, substituted for it—but it is useless to meet men with 
propositions which many of them will accept, and then ask,—Cui 
bono? A true unbeliever, that is, one who denies not only the 
reality, but the possibility of law, external alike to human opinion 
and to natural evolution, will admit that there is a morality— 
possibly high, possibly low, but in either case peremptory—but 
will not be shocked by the statement that the difference 
between morality and immorality is finite, or comparatively, 
even slight. So, he will say, is everything else—-e.., the dif- 
ference between light and sound—but stilk it is important 
enough for man’s guidance in a very short pilgrimage through a 
very imperfect world, the extinction, decay, or degradation of 
which would probably matter next to nothing to the universe. 
Neither will he be shocked by the notion that virtue cannot be 
enforced. In this world to which he confines himself it is not 
enforced, theology notwithstanding. One virtue, abstinence from 
certain evil deeds, is enforced, but human Jaw can no more make 
a man wish rightly or think rightly than it can make him use his 
powers to good purposes. It can punish him for using them to bad 
purposes, but that is all, God can enforce the active virtues, but 
the idea of this thesis assumes that with the minds it opposes God is 
denied. ‘* Imperfect Genius, William Blake,” seems to us useful 
thainly as producing evidence satisfactory to an expert, as well as to 
a layman, that Blake was not, except in occasional moods, a great 
artist ; that he could blunder, and borrow, and draw badly. The 
definition of him as an imperfect genius is surely wasted 
subtlety. It seems to us more true, as well as easier, to say that 
he was a genius, and a considerable one ; but he was also a mad- 
man,—mad in the ordinary medical sense, from ordinary physical 
causes. Mr. T. W. Rhys Davids offers an explanation of 
the true Buddhist doctrine of Nirvana, which has at least the 
merit of originality, he believing that Nirvana in its original con- 
ception was a state of mind nearly equivalent to the idea con- 
veyed in the word holiness. 


In Blackwood Mr. Charles Reade continues the ‘‘ Woman- 
Hater,” in which he is relying too much upon his cleverness, and 
becoming as wearisome as he can be, which is not saying much ; 
and somebody whom we do not recognise publishes a little story 
called ‘* Weariness, a Tale from France,” which we notice chiefly 
for this reason. It seems to us a nearly perfect bit of realistic 
writing, and will bore the majority of Blactwood’s readers almost 
to suffocation. The story has absolutely no merit except as a 
work of art, and no interest except for those who can enter into 
the condition of the hero’s mind, an inept person, as most English- 
men will consider, who having a most pleasant and dignified 
business, which yielded him a large income, definite though light 
work every day, ample leisure, a circle of friends, a cultivated 
mind, and no special trouble, killed himself rather than bear it 
all for a few years longer. We have not read anything more 
striking for many a long day, and so saying, surrender ourselves 
to the contempt of all who may buy Blackwood on account 
of that criticism. The graver matter is rather poor, though 
readers unfamiliar with the subject may be interested in a 
minute sketch of the ways and habits of the House of Com- 
mons, very carefully done, but so far as we can see, with 
nothing either original or suggestive about it, unless it be 
the whole column in which the writer explains that a Mem- 
ber cannot secure his seat before prayers by putting his 
glove upon it, but must put his hat. That, says the writer, 
with comical diffuseness, is arranged because the hat indi- 
cates that its wearer is in the building, while a glove might 
be put there by some friend. He might keep an old hat in the 
House, but to say nothing of the embarrassment of having two 
hats, &c., this ‘‘ would be an unfairness of which no gentleman 











would be guilty.” Rather rubbishy, all that, but there are people 
who like written description to be as diffuse as talk, 


The best paper in the Cornhill is one on “ Dual Conscious- 
ness,” which we may notice more at length hereafter, 
but which, appearing in the Cornhill, is in itself a curi- 
ous sign of the popularisation of metaphysical specula- 
tion now going on; but the most readable is a protest 
quite needed, though quite useless, against the present tendency 
of journalism towards the occupation of Paul Pry,—the publi- 
cation of any facts, no matter how private, about any person 
who can in any way be considered public. There can be no doubt 
that the practice is increasing, or that it will be followed some day 
by one of two evil consequences. Either the refined, the sensi- 
tive, and the reserved will be driven, as in America, out of public 
life, unable to bear its désagrémens ; or society, as on the Continent, 
will support the first statesman who brings the Press under rules 
scarcely compatible with its freedom. It is not to control the 
Debats, but to control scurrilous little sheets which are to jourpals 
what valets are to doctors, that even Liberals in France look 
grave at the idea of a Press placed beyond any restraint except 
the verdict of a jury. They feel as if a Judge with a good deal of 
discretionary power was their only protection against insult 
which would drive them from public life. 


Fraser would be poor this month, with no paper calling for 
notice, but for the charming “ find” which the editor has made in 
‘‘Jon Jonsonn’s Saga,” a kind of autobiography, which an Icelandic 
farmer who has taught himself English without knowing a sound 
of it has written in English. It is perfectly genuine and truth- 
ful, and quite fascinating in its naive revelations of good, though 
humble motives, and entire want of perspective in the narration 
of facts. It is curious to note that this excellent farmer, specu- 
lating on the ultimate partition of Denmark, which he deprecates, 
heartily hopes that Iceland will be assigned to Great Britain. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Vanity Fair Album. Volume VIII. (Vanity Fair Office.)\— 
“Jehu Junior” claims as the great merit of the portraits which he 
introduces to the world that ‘they present the brutal and uncompro- 
mising truth about the man.” “Brutal” is, of course, used in the 
French sense. It is a very appropriate epithet, if we employ it in its 
ordinary signification. Itis the “ brute” in the man that these portraits 
exhibit. If he have a heavy jowl, a receding or protuberant forehead, 
a long upper-lip, a wide mouth, these fleshly characteristics of the man 
are given, and more than given. The man himself we do not see, and 
the more we happen to know of him, the less his portrait will please. 
We must own that these volumes satisfy us less and less, though we 
must also admit that they never fail to be amusing, and that to look over 
thom affords as effective a distraction as could readily be found for the ten 
minutes during which we are waiting for dinner. But it will be better 
not to look at the letterpress. 

We have to mention the half-yearly volume of the Argonaut, edited 
by Mr. George Gladstone (Hodder and Stoughton), a magazine of merit, 
the most notable feature of which is the “ Reports on the Progress of 
Science.” Among the papers, we may call attention to two by the Rev- 
C. R. Barrett, on Chinese subjects, “Amusements of the Chinese” and 
“Chinese Schools and Education.” Our young friends who may be 
dissatisfied with school here should see what it is in China,—no holidays 
(except a fortnight at the new year), no playing, no prizes, no fire in 
the schoo]-rooms, no windows, and school-hours beyond all conception, 
not to speak of endurance, by a Western mind. Of the final results of 
this education Mr. Barrett does not think highly. A successful Chinese 
scholar, and success is possible only after a very fierce competition, 
knows very little beyond the Chinese classics, but these, it is true, he 
knows as we know the alphabet. 

We have great pleasure in calling attention to the fourth annual 
volume of the Expositor, editod by the Rev. S. Cox. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, and Strahan and Co.)—First we have a series of excellent 
articles hy the editor on the Book of Job, which he assigns, we see, to 
the age of Solomon. Following this is an interesting little paper by Mr. 
Rayner Winterbotham, on what he calls “slang” words in the New 
Testament. There are three of them,—exvaasy (St. Mark v. 35), literally 
meaning “to bite,” which he happily renders “ worry ;” dawriagw (St. 
Luke xviii. 5), used naturally enough by St. Paul, in 1 Cor. ix. 7, of 
dealing blows to the body, but more strangely in the parable of the 
“Unjust Judge,” in the sense of wearying; and finally, xaravapxaw (2 Cor. 
xii. 13-14), for which the writer ingeniously suggests the equivalent 
“sponge upon.” The apostle is declaring as forcibly as possible that he 
will not live at the expense of the Corinthians, Ndpx» means a torpedo, 
which was supposed to live parasitically on the creature to which it 
attached itself. The same writer has further on in the volume a very 








reading in the volume, among other things, a fall account of the archi- 
tectural history of the Cathedral, and some vigorous dealing with tho 
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curious paper on the publicity which our Lord’s working of miracles 
entailed, on the pain which it caused Him, and on His reluctance to 
employ the power. In this view, the words, “ Woman, what have I to 
do with thee? mine hour is not yet come,” appear not a rebuke to his 
mother, but an ejaculation called forth by the prospect which was then 
opening before Him. We may also mention some valuable criticism on 
the Epistles of St. Peter, by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumby. The £xpositor 
is a publication of sterling value. 


Memorials of the South-Saxon See and Cathedral Church of Chichester. 
By the Rev. W. R. W. Stephens. (Bentley.)—Chichester has not given 
many great prolates to the English Church, though one of them, 
Richard of Wych, who was bishop from 1245 to 1253, was one of the 
few Englishmen who, since the days of the Conquest, have been deemed 
worthy of the honour of canonisation. Still a competent and sympa- 
thetic chronicler like Mr. Stephens finds plenty of materials out of 
which to construct an interesting volume. Of St. Richard we should 
have been well content to hear something more. As Mr. Stephens says, 
he was the very model of a medieval saint,—a very different type from 
those who have found favour both in earlier and in later times. With 
Chichester, however, he had not much to do, though he left a body of 
statutes for the due government of the diocese. Mr. Stephens quotes a 
characteristic passage from his will—for he had a good deal of the 
Becket in him—in which he declares that the King owed him for two 
years’ profits of the See of Chichester, “ whereof I will require payment, 
even in the presence of the Most High, unless the King shall satisfy my 
executors as herein desired.” Another interesting personage, though 
of a very different kind, was Robert Sherburne (1508-1536). There 
is something very pathetic in the elaborate provisions which the 
bishop made for ensuring for his soul all the benefit that regular 
prayers could do for it, when we think of how soon the whole system 
was to be swept away. Every one was to do something for the good 
bishop’s spiritual welfare, from the dean down to the choristers, who were 
to be moved by what he must have thought appropriate inducements. 
** On the bishop’s anniversary, as also on the anniversary of his prede- 
cessor, Ralph, the dean and chapter were to provide for the eight 
choristor-boys eight small cups of the purest glass ; each of the cups 
was to be filled with milk, coloured with saffron, sweetened with sugar, 
and thickened with egg. Each boy was to hold his cup in one hand, and in 
the other a little loaf and a silver spoon. Then they were to proceed to the 
bishop’s tomb, and when one of them had finished his mess, he was to say 
the invariable, ‘ May the soul of Bishop Robert, our benefactor, and all 
the souls of the faithful dead, rest in peace !’ to which the others should 
answer,—‘ Amen.’” To an earlier period belongs the curious report which 
a certain steward made to his master the bishop,—“I think you ought 
to know,” he writes on one occasion, “‘ that the Vicar of Mendham keeps 
two wives; he pretends to have a Papal dispensation, contrary to 
the statutes of a General Council.” The Vicar seems to have been in 
his way an Infallibilist. There is, as will be seen, plenty of interesting 


question of Cathedral establishments. 


Overmatched, By the Author of “Six Months Hence.” 38 vols. 
(F. W. J, Baker.)—This is a clever, well-written story. An elder son 
is disinherited and robbed of the property which the late repentance of 
his father would have given to him, by the wickedness of the younger 
brother’s wife. The tale of how things are brought right, how the promise 
is kept which the injured man bas exacted from his son that he will 
never consent to enjoy the ancestral estate, except in his own right—for 
it has come into the hands of an heiress, the younger brother's daughter, 
—all this is told with excellent effect. It might be said that the scenes be- 
tween the lawyer and Paulina, the wicked sister-in-law, are somewhat 
sensational. Lawyers seldom develope into villains of so very melo- 
dramatic a kind as did Mr. Witherly, and the Nemesis which overtakes 
them and their accomplices is, for the most part, of a more common- 
place kind than the startling catastrophe on the cliffs of Llandudno. 
Nor is it quite easy to understand the financial side of this part of the 
story. But these are criticisms on which there is no need to insist, 
when the effect of the whole tale is distinctly good. Among other 
special excellences in the book, we must notice the description of the 
rescue from the wreck and of the life in the Azores, and the character of 
Eldon Bligh, the barrister. Overmatched has faults, but it is quite worth 








reading, 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate. By George MacDonald, LL.D. 3 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—We are always glad to hear what Mr. Mac- | 
Donald has to say, but we do not think that he does himself justice by 
his manner of saying it. He can write a good novel. The three which | 
are mentioned on the title-page are of excellent quality. “Robert Fal- 
coner,” especially in its earlier part, takes very high rank indeed. And | 
he ean write a good sermon, “ Unspoken Sermons” is a volume of re- | 
markable merit. Some of the discourses in it we should choose to read | 
on occasion as readily as anything that we know. But a nondescript 
book like that which is now before us we cannot admire. The theo- 
logical questions which it raises, and the raising of which is manifestly | 


! 


its literary motive, are of the gravest kind. Let them be discussed, by 
all means. In any such discussion we should probably find ourselves, 
for the most part, agreeing with Mr. MacDonald. Let them be dis-, 


cussed, if the writer so will, in the form of dialogue. No one witha 
Plato before him can deny that this form may be the very aptest for 
such a purpose. The setting of human life and feeling which dialogue 
gives is often of the very greatest use, not to speak of the relief'to the 
strain of severer interest which, under skilful management, it may 
give. But the startling incidents which are introduced to give Thomas 
Wingfold, Curate, a claim to be called a story really mar its effect, 
The miserable youth who commits a murder under the influence of 
opium, and the adulterous wife who turns out to be the mother of 
the girl whom he has murdered, are repulsive creatures, who only 
hinder the effect of Mr. MacDonald’s teaching. 

The Turkish Empire. By the Rev. T. Milner. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—This is “ a now and revised edition,” its last chapter carrying 
us down to the deposition of Murad V. It is a careful and well-written 
book, and may, we think, be generally trusted to give information of 
the kind which many people are eagerly looking for at this time. It is 
rather strange to find a writer who is, for the most part, extremely well- 
informed, speaking of the Sultan’s “wives.” The Sultan, it is well 
known, never marries. We may question also the statement that “con- 
verts frem Mahommedanism to Christianity are allowed the exercise of 
their faith unmolested.” That is the theory, but a resident, ‘say, in 
Damascus, would find the practice somewhat different. It would have 
been better, too, if Mr. Milner had modified his somewhat harsh general- 
isations about Eastern Christianity. We doubt whether the average 
Eastern Christian is more inconsistent than the average Western, who 
regularly attends his suburban church on a Sunday, and as regularly 
follows the shifty practices of modern ‘business ” during the week. 


The Three Brides. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 
—It is somewhat amusing to observe the amount of material with 
which Miss Yonge always takes care to provide herself. If she sets 
herself to relate the history of a family, it is necessary that the family 
should consist of ten or twelve children. And now, having taken to 
heart the truth that the romance and interest of life do not end with 
marriage, she is not content with less than three brides. As some 
readers may bo old-fashioned enough not to be satisfied without the 
usual love-story, she also introduces a courtship, and one, it may be 
said, of a very romantic kind. In one respect, she is more than usually 
moderate, for only three children are born in the course of the story. In 
saying this, we do not wish to depreciate in the least Miss Yonge’s 
remarkable ability as a novelist. On the contrary, she shows her skill 
most signally, just as a chessplayer who is playing a dozen games at 
once, by the tact with which she manages her various characters. Each 
of the “ three brides,” for instance, is a most distinct personality, and 
though Cecil and Anne are of a more common and conventional type, 
Lady Rosamond is a portrait which shows real genius, Never wasa 
truer woman drawn. The art and feeling with which we are shown the 
true self coming out through the superficial indolence and worldliness 
which a careless bringing-up had produced are quite admirable. 
The young curate, whose somewhat rude, manly energy is so nobly re- 
fined by the discipline of sympathy and suffering, is another fine figure. 
Nor have we ever read anything more effective in its way than the de- 
scription of the fever-outbreak. And here we are almost over- 
whelmed by the variety of the work which the writer undertakes. She 
has, so to speak, a whole hospital on her hands at once. But she con- 
trives to keep each thread in the story distinct, and never allows her- 
self to grow in the least confused. The tone of the book is in all respects 
excellent. Miss Yonge has strong and definite opinions in matters of 
religion and ecclesiastical politics, but they do not hinder her from 
exercising a salutary moderation and a wise charity. 

Betsy Harold’s Story. By J.C. (R. A. Elliott, Liverpool.)—This 
is a little story of a woman’s life, which, though slight in texture, gives 
promise of something better in the future. The characters are marked 
with more distinctness than is commonly to be seen in a beginner's 
efforts, and the incidents are not unskilfully arranged. Finally—and 
this is a great point—the tale is easily to be understood. Obscurity in 
books of this kind is a fault not uncommonly found, but it is one which 
might, one would think, be easily avoided. 


Through Fire and Water. By Lady Wood. 2 vols. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—This is a romantic story of two girls, one of whom is carried 
off by gipsies, the other brought up by the Lady of the Manor. It does 
not differ, except in the general cleverness in which Lady Wood 
is never wanting, from any of the hundred-and-one stories of 
of the same kind which it has been our duty to read before. The 
only criticism which it occurs to us to make on it is that we quite need 
the occasional reminders which Lady Wood gives us of the scene being 
laid in the seventeenth century. There is very little characteristic of 
the time, except the trial for witchcraft. The various personages talk 
very much as they might do nowadays. 

The Professional Pocket-Book and Daily and Hourly Engagement 
Diary for 1877, specially adapted for professional engagements, and 


published under the immediate direction of Sir Julius Benedict. (Rudall, 


Carte, and Co.)—A very convenient form of pocket-book and diary, 
with columns for daily and hourly engagements, and, prefixed to it, 
various useful compendiums of historical and statistical information,— 
of course somewhat arbitrarily selected,—but all of them useful to the 
historian, politician, and man of the world. 
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Power’s Partner. By May Byrne. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blaskett.)— 
«‘ Power ” is a genial, broad-shouldered giant, for whom Miss Byrne feels, 
it isevident, a traly feminine liking ; his “ partner ” is an unhappy man, 
who, after a life of unsuccessful struggle with circumstances, is wronged 
by 2 false accusation of robbery. The partnership consists in a joint dig- 
ging in the diamond-fields, where “ Power's partner ” finds a very large 
diamond, and keeps it to himself. The bitterness first caused by dis- 
appointment, and aggravated to intensity by the wrong which he has 
suffered, blunts the man’s moral sense. How this avenges itself upon 
him, how the original wrong-doer is punished, and how, finally, things 
are made as nearly right as they can be, is the subject of this story. Its 
purpose, as will have been seen, is excellent. The writer enforces her 
moral with no little power. Artistically, it suffers from this very cause. 
It requires suprome skill to manage a “purpose” of this kind well- 
The character of the old man’s daughter, at once conscious of the wrong 
that he has done (and done, it should be said, to her own lover), and 
eager to revenge the wrong which be has suffered, is a vigorous con- 
ception; but we must confess, if the truth is to be told, that her cease- 
less mental conflicts are somewhat wearying. Yet a novel written 
with sincerity, earnestness, and no mean literary skill, must not be 
spoken of without respect. 

Petit Album de L’Age du Bronze de la Grande Bretagne. By Jobin 
Evans. (Longmans and Co.)—A book of well-executed plates, repre- 
senting the different objects of the Bronze Age which have been found 
in Great Britain, and drawn according to a fixed scale. As some of 
these are very rare and exist only in private collections, it will be a 
great boon to antiquarians to have such a volume for reference, and its 
value is much enhanced by the addition to the description of the 
name of the locality where the object was found. It is intended as the 
precursor to a great work on the subject, and is published in French, in 
order to put into the hands of the savants who will assemble at the coming 
Congress of Archologists in Buda-Pesth, a small manual of the types 
found in this country, anent a discussion on the subject of the Bronze 
Age in Europe. 

Theophilus, and others. By Mary Mapes Dodge. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—One of those clever books of essays which we now get so 
frequently from the other side of the Atlantic,—essays about husbands, 
about “ helps,” and about things in general, we may almost say. They 
are always sensible, and almost always bright and amusing, sometimes, 
when the writer chooses to work that vein, not a little pathetic. Such, 
for instance, is the story of the brave old seamstress, who is cheered 
under the load of many sorrows by Adelaide Proctor’s beautiful little 
poem, “One by One.” But the humorous is the more common kind. 
Such is the first essay in the volume, an adventure in horse-buying, 
“ Dobbs’s Horse ;” and such, too, the last, ‘‘ United Ages.” Who has not 
been provoked by those idiotic paragraphs with which the Zimes occa- 
sionally fills up a corner about the “united ages” of o!d ladies and 
gentlemen whose names have appeared in the obituary of the day before ? 
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NEW STORY by Mrs. LYNN LINTON. 
BELGRAVIA for JANUARY contains 
the First Part of a New Story (lilus- 
trated) entitled “The WORLD WELL 
LOST,” by E. LYNN LINTON, Author 
of “Patricia Kemball;” together with a 
complete Story by WILKIE COLLINS, 
entitled “The CAPTAIN'S LAST LOVE,” 
with an Illustration. 
Price One Shilling, with Four Illustrations. 
LGR 


No. 123, for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
THe. Caprarn’s Last Love. By Wilkie Collins. 
Illustrated by J. W. Morgan. 
Story-HUNTING IN THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS. By 
Cuthbert Bede. 
A ScHooL-Boarp Lyric. By Dr. Charles Mackay. 
THe WoOx«LD WELL Lost. Chaps. 1-3. By E. Lynn 
Linton. Illustrated by Henry French. 
Love's Magic Mirror. By Richard Hengist Horne. 
A JAPANESE HOLIDAY. 
Dovusies. By Charles Reade. Part I. 
Joseph Nash. 
A Famity Party IN THE PrAzzA OF ST. PETER. 
Part Il. By T. A. Trollope. 
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peared...... Mr. Dyce’s edition is a great work, worthy 
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OLLEGE HOME 


FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS will Reopen on ——— January 18th. 

Fees, Two, Three, and Four and a Half Guineas a 
_— For further particulars, apply at 80 Gower 
treet. 


BROAD CHURCHMAN, in Deacon’s 

Orders, Graduate in high honours, of Dublin, 

desires a Curacy. Address ** DIACONUS,” care of 
Rev. Dr. LEEPER, 4 Kildare Place, Dublin. 


ROTESTANT EDUCATION in 

PARIS.—16 Rue Guttemberg. Parc des Princes, 

Bois de Boulogne. Mdlle. DELAHAYE -— 

being in London on January 16, returning to Paris 

with her pupils on the 25th. London address, 10 St. 
Thomas's Street, Southwark, S.E. 


N OXFORD GRADUATE, who has 

resided in France for the special purpose of 

preparing himself to teach Modern Languages, is 
lesi of obtaining 














a MASTERSHIP in a Public 
School. He has some experience of teaching, and 
Testimonials from the Head Masters of the City of 
London School, and the Whitgift School, Croydon. 
He wishes to take Orders. Address, “ H. A. H.,” Mar- 
wood House, West Hill, Sydenham. 


ONN-on-RHINE. — Mr. A. C. 
PEARSON, B.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb., has 
taken the management of the House conducted with 
reat success for the last thirty years by Dr. W.C 
erry. He prepares pupils for the Universities, and 
the Civil and Military Examinations, and offers special 
advantages for the acquirement of French and 
German. — For terms and references, apply to 5 
De Crespigny Terrace, Champion Park, S.E. 


Bute COLLEGE (for Ladies), 











8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square (late 48 
and 49 Bedford Square). LENT TERM will BEGIN 
on Thursday, January 18, 1877. 

Prospectuses, with prticulars of Scholarships, 
Boarding, &c., may be bad at the College. 
H. LE BRETON, Honorary Secretary. 


eters COLLEGE (for LADIES), 

8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square.—A 
Special Course of Ten Lectures on English Literature 
will be Delivered by J. W. HALES, M.A., on Friday 
aft-rnoons, at 4.15, beginning January 19. Subjects: 
Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge, Keats, Scott, 
Jane Austen, and Lamb. 

Terme for the Course, one guinea; for present and 
former College students, 15s, Introductory Lecture 
free to ladies and gent! , on pr ing their 
visiting-cards. H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, London.— 
The Governors of St. Paul's School HEREBY 
GIVE NOTICE that after the Christmas Vacation 
there will be SIXTEEN VACANCIES on the Founda- 
tion, and that an EXAMINATION for the purpose of 
filling up such vacancies will be held at St. Paul's 
School, on FRIDAY, the 19th day of January next. 
The Foundationers will be appointed according to the 
resu!t of such examination, and will be entitled toa 
free education in the school, in accordance with the 
terms of the scheme recently settled for its future 
mavagement. Copies of the scheme may be obtained 
on application to the undersigned, Candidates intend- 
ing to present themselves must make application on a 
form to be obtained from the undersigned, and will be 
required to pay 58 on making the application, and £1 
entrance fee.—By order, 
JOHN WATNEY. Clerk to the Governors. 
Mercers’ Hall 22nd December, 1376. 





IGH SCHOOLS for GIRLS, in| 


CONNECTION with the WOMEN'S EDU- 
CATIONAL UNION.—A Gentlemen and Lady, living 
in a healthy suburb of London, whose two Girls 
attend one of the most successful of these Day-schools, 
wish to receive two other Girls to share their home 
and attend the school with them. Inclusive terms, 
100 guineas per annum.—Address, “ V. K.,” at Harri- 
son's, Queen's Terrace, Finchley Road, London, N.W. 
= HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 

—Miss LUDLOW, Assistant-Mistress in the 
Leeds Girls’ High School, with the sanction of the 
Council, RECEIVES as BOARDERS YOUNG LADIES 
who attend the Classes at the School, and superintends 
the preparation of their lessons. 

Terins, 54 gu’neas per annum. Medical attendance 
is the only extra. 

The Fees for the School Course, which includes 
History, English Language and Literature, Geography, 
Arithmetic, Latin, French, German, Mathematics, 
Chemistry, Harmony, Class-singing, Drawing, Paint- 
ing, and Calisthenics, are from 15 to 18 guineasa year, 
according to the age of the pupils. Instrumental 
Music and Dancing are the only extras. 

Address, Miss LUDLOW, St. James's Lodge, Wood- 
house Lane, Leeds. 


D OVER 





COLLEGE 


President, the Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. | 


Head Master—The Rev. WM. BELL, M.A., late Scholar 
at Christ's College, Cambridge. 
A liberal education by Graduates of the Universities. 
Tuition fees, from 10 to 15 guineas per annum. 
Board in Masters’ houses, £45 per annum. 
The College will RE-OPEN on JANUARY 17. 
Three Exhibitions of the value of from 10 to 15 
guineas per annum, tenable for one or three years, are 
offered for opeu competition. 
: Apply to the Head Master, or the Honorary Secre- 
ary. 





to meet current expenses. Contributions thankfully 

received by Messrs. COUTTS and CO., Bankers, 

Strand, and by the Secretary at the Hospital. 
Christmas, 1876. H. J. KELLY, R.N. 
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WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq., Town-Clerk. | 


UNversiry COLLEGE (or North | 
London) HOSPITAL is in urgent need of Funds 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 
Harley suemt, w. 


Incorporated b yal Charter, 1853, for the 
general Education of ies, and for granting Certifi- 
cates of Knowledge. 

PATRONS. 


Her MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.B.H. THE PRIncess OF WALES. 
H.B.H. THE Princess Louise, 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of LONDON. 

The Classes will meet for the Lent Term on January 
22. New Pupils are to present themselves for ex- 
amination at 10 a.m. Classes for Conv in 
Modern Languages and for Greek will be formed on 
the entry of six names. Individual instruction in 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. Boarders are re- 
ceived by Miss Wood at 41 Harley Street, and by Mrs. 
Carpenter opposite the College. 

Prospectuses may be had on application to the Lady 
Resident, Miss Grove. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 


Harley Street, W. 
HIGHER LECTURES for ADULTS. 
The following Courses will be given during the 
Lent Term :— 

1. Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Canon of Westminster : 
« The Early History of Christendom.” 

2. Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D., Principal: “ English 
Literature, from Langland to Spenser.” 

3. Adam Rankine, B.A.: ‘Greek Dramatic Litera- 
ture.” 

4. Signor Coscia: “ Italian Literature.” 

A Syllabus of the Courses will be printed soon after 


the New Year. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE. D.D., Principal. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 
and 45 Harley Street, W. 

The Classes of the School will Re-open on Mon- 
day, January 22. Should the number of applicants 
exceed that of vacancies, they will be admitted by a 
competitive examination. 

Prospectuses may be bad on coe to Miss 
Grove. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


a YEAR; CLERGYMEN’S 
SONS, £50.—A LANCING MAN and 
OXFORD GRADUATE will prepare YOUNG BOYS 
for the Public Schools on these terms, teach them 
Six hours a day, and give them as good living as most 
Public Schools give. No extras. 
Address, “Churchman,” Spillman’s Court, Rod- 
borough Hill, Gloucestershire. 











rNHE REV. R. H. HART, Vicar of 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOO 
WITHERENDEN, OATERHAM YV. 
REOPENS MONDAY, January 22. 1877. * 


A CAMBRIDGE MAN (Trin. Coll), 
dance Mathematical 





who oo _— 2S 
ore month, desires 
Private or Mastership for next Term, . 
“R. V. W.,” Union Society, Cambridge. 


HE ANNUAL CONFERENCE of 
_ ‘TEACHERS will be held on Friday and Satur- 
day, JANUARY 12 and 13, at the Merchant Taylors’ 
School, Charterhouse Square, E.0. The Chair will 
be taken at 11 a.m. by the Right Hon. LYON PLAY- 
FAIR, C.B., M.P., who will deliver the 
Address. All Teachers are invited to attend and take 
part in the discussions. 


OCIETY for the REJECTION of 
the BURIALS BILL.—Hon. Secretaries: Rey,. 
CANON RIDLEY, Hambleden Rectory, Henley-on- 
ames; W. H. KITSON, Esq., Torquay. Offices; 1 
Vaughan Parade, Torquay. 
ABRIDGED REPORT. 

THE PAST.—The Executive think the Members 
may well be congratulated on the success which has 
attended the efforts of those who have endeavoured to 
defeat that unjust and objectionable measure, “ The 
Burials Bill.” 

RESULT.—The following shows the result of the 
agitation persistently carried on by this and other 
agencies against the Bill:— 

1870. 1871. 1872. 1873. 











For the Bill ........+.s000« 2230211 179 = 280 
AGAiNSt .....0cc0-crerereeee . 122 ~=«149 108 = 217 
Declining majority for 111 62 71 63 
1875. 1876. 
Against the Bill ........... eoccecece wee 248 ©6280 
For 234 «= AT 
Increasing majority against ..... . = 33* 


* Earl Granville’s Motion was defeated in the House 
of Lords by 148 to 92—mazjority, 56, 

“ENGLAND FOR THE ENGLISH ON THIS 
QUESTION.”"—England wants no Burials Bill; omit- 
ting the Irish and Scotch Votes, the English majority 
was 101! anu lest it be said that this happened ina 
Conservative Parliament, it may be stated that in the 
last Parliament, probably the most Liberal ever known, 
the English majority was no less than four against 
the Bll. “No one ever hears of an English majority 
overriding the wishes of the Scotch Members on an 
question of local interest to Scotland, yet the Sco 
Members are not much more than half as many as the: 





Bentley, Suffolk, formerly Scbolar of E 
College, Cambridge, takes PUPILS frem the age of 
eight, to be prepared with his own Son for a Public 
School. References: The Very Rev. J. 8. Howson, 
D.D., Dean of Chester ; Rev. Dr. Abbott, Head Master 
of the City of London School; Rev. J. Ll. Davies, 18 
Blandford Square, London; Rev. R. H. Quick, 11 Orme 
Square, Bayswater. 


JYRIVATE TUITION—TWO VACAN- 
CIES.—The Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A. (Cambridge Math. Tripos, Le Bas Prizeman, 
1868), assisted by a Graduate in Classical Honours, 
prepares FOUR PUPILS for the University and Com- 
titive Examinations. Terms, 200 guineas, or £75 a 
erm. References: Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, 
Oxford; Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Claydon, Bucks; Sir 
John Strachey, Rev. Brooke Lambert, Charles Smith, 
Esq., Tutor of Sid. Coll. Camb., and others. 
Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOOL. 

HeAD MasterR—H. WESTON EVE, M.A, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. 

The LENT TERM, 1877, will begin for New Pupils 
on TUESDAY, JANUARY 16, at 9.30a.m. 

The School is close to the Gower-S:reet Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the termini of several other railways. 

Discipline is maintained without corporal punish- 
ment or impositions. 

Prospectuses, containing full information respecting 
the courses of instruction given in the School, fees, 
and other particulars, may be obtained at the office of 
the College. 

Parents intending to send boys next Term are re- 
ted to icate with the Head Master as soon 
as possible. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary to the Council. 


XETER GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
Head Master: Rev. EDWARD HARRIS, M.A., 
Lincoln College, Oxford, late Classical Assistant- 
Master in Clifton College, Senior Assistant-Master for 
Mathematics and Physics, J. E. PEARSON, Esq., B.A., 
Christ's College, Cambridge (12th Wrangler, 1873). 

The School, as re-organised under the New Scheme, 
will RE-OPEN on Wednesday, January 3lst, at 9 a.m. 

Entrance Examination in Elementary Knowledge on 
Monday, January 29th, at 10 a.m. 

Pending the erection of the New Buildings, the Old 
Schoolroom will be used. 

Tuition Fee, £21 per annum. Boarding Fee, £70 per 
annum. 

Scholarships, covering the cost, or half the cost of 
Tuition, will be awarded, in accordance with the 
Scheme, as the numbers in the School allow of it. 
Names of Candidates for Scholarships to be sent to 
to the Head Master, care of the Clerk, on or befcre 
January 20th. 

Applications for admission to be addressed to the 
Clerk, 13 Bedford Circus, Exeter. All other commu- 
nications to the Head Master, at the same address. 

January 4th, 1877. 


V ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 

—This Tobacco is now put upia ONE-OUNCE 
PACKETS, in addition to the other sizes, the Label 
being a reduced fac-simile of that used for the Two- 


Ounce Packets. 
D. and H. O. WILLS, Holborn Viaduct, 














w. 
| London, E.C.; and Bristol. 








trish.” (Times, May, 1875.) How much more then is 
the voice of England, so emphatically expressed, 
entitled to respect! 

THE FUTURE.—Our energies will be devoted to 
keeping this question, “ England for the English,” 
prominently before the Public, so as, if possible, to de- 
feat the Bill, if again brought forward, as in all pro- 
bability it will be, by a larger majority than the fast. 
Mr. Osborne Morgan's motion, if passed, must lead, 
logically, if not actually, to Disestablishment. 

FINANCE. — The Treasurer's Account shows a 
balauce of £15 8s 1ld due to him. Members are 
strongly urged to renew their subscriptions; and aid 
from the public genverally is invited. 

THE GOVERNMENT ON THE QUESTION.— 
Although no distinct pledge was given last Session, it 
was intimated that Government would endeavour to 
deal with the question at an early date. The anomaly 
of a common-law right of burial, without a common- 
law liability on any one to provide burial ground, 
must be grappled with. 

WHAT IS THE SOLUTION?—Pablic opinion 
seems ripening in favour of Cemeteries, as the natural’ 
answer to the question, ‘* Who should provide burying 
places for the Nation ?"—The Nation, not the Church. 

Mr. Osborne Morgsn himself admits that “ the earliest 
parochial graveyards were entirely unconnected with, 
and as a general rule, remote from the Church.” 

CONCLUSION —While, therefore, it will be our 
duty to continue strenuous opposition to the Bill, it 
would also seem to be wise to support any reasonable 
measure, involving no compromise of principle, which 
may emanate from Government as a finw! settlement 
of the question. Such measure should be based on 
sanitary (or rather, economical, administrative) 
grounds, as a great, national question; and the ex- 
pense of Cemeteries (which might, perhaps, be self- 
supporting) distributed over a number of years, should 
fall, as far as possible, on every individual—not 
necessarily on landed or house property. 

“Mr. Morgan's Bill proposes, in defiance of all 
reason and order, to allow Dissenting Ministers, ‘ or 
avuy other person or persons,’ to use any Service 
they please in Churchyards. It is impossible to 
permit sacred places, which are the property of the 
whole pari-h and of the nation, to be handed over 
to the use or abuse of any fanatic or infidel.” (Zimes, 
1872.) 

Persons favourable to the views of the Society are 
invited to communicate with the Hon. Secretaries. 


Copies of the Report can be obtained. 
ONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
ANK 


NOTICE is hereby given, that the ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of this Bank will be held at the 
Head Office in Lothbury, on WEDNESDAY, the 17th 
day of January next, at ONE o’cl ck precisely, to de- 
clare a Dividend, and to elect three Directors in the 

lace of Bonamy Dobree, Esq., Alexander Gillespie, 
sq., and Sir John Rose, Bart, K.C.M.G., who retire by 
rotation, but being eligible, offer themselves for re- 
e'ection. 

29th November, 1876. T. P. SHIPP, Secretary. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed 
to prepare for the dividend, ou the Ist of January 
next, and will reopen on the 4th January. 

Proprietors registered in the books of the Company 
on the 30th December, will be entitled to the dividend 
for the current half-year on the number of shares then 
standing in their respective names. 
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HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

i782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 

ances effected in all per GE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { }OHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—-DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 








MALL, S.W. 
Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in band.......... eopneencccenesneoscosscoos £3,056,035 


Prospectuses and Forms of "Proposal may be ob- 


ed on application. 
= 7 GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
AND GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 

1 Dale Street, Liverpool : Cornhil!, London. 

Under the new series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Par- 
ticipating class. 

‘Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 

Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 

For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any of the Agents of the Com- 





ne Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Christ- 
mas should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENG ‘S'ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon, A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly 4.llowance in the event of Injury, may 
secured at moderate Premiums. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. — 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE. 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
tablished 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—G. J. SHAW-LEFEVRE, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—RICHARD M. HARVEY, Esq. 








Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. , Right Hon. John G. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, ubbard, M.P. 

—" Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charlies Wm. Curtis, Esq. | Beaumont W. Lubbock, 


Charles F. Devas, Esq. 
Sir Walter B. Farquhar, 
Bart 


Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 


Esq. 
John B, Martin, Esq. 
Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
William Steven, Esq. 





James Goodson, Esq. John G. Talbot, 1 Esq., 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. M.P. 
= Hankey, Esq.,| Henry Vigne, Esq. 
M.P. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capital at present paid up and 
invested ose ese eco «+. £1,000,000 
Total Funds, about... eve se» 3,000,000 
Total Annual Income, upwards of... 400,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas should 
be renewed at the Hi Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 9th January. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

la it holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on ——— to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 








KK 48an's L L vw" SK Y. 


KINAHAN and CO. finding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal purposes is very great, submit with pleasure 
the following ANALYSIS by Dr. HassatL:— 

“TI have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. 
The Medical Profession may fee! full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





LTO DOURO, fine OLD PORT, 
30s per dozen. Matured seven years in Wood. 
Pure and genuine. Excellent for invalids, and un- 
equalled at the price. Recommended with confidence. 
Railway paid. 
HENRY BRETT and Co., 26 and 27 High Holborn. 
Established 1829. 


Dp» EFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of tue Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the saiest uperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DLNNEFORD and CO. 











LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 








The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

1. The ‘Seventeen Offices " Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent, only. 
3. The Jon Sita " was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 





The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


A Bonus valuation to 31st December, 1876, is now in progress. 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded stat ts frequently made, “ that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 


Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 
CHLORODYNE is oputie by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
covered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Croap, Fever, Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoa, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralzia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 














doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” 
Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 
From Dr. B. J. BouLToN and Co., Horncastle.— 
“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent 
Sold in bottles at Is 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d each. 


each bottle. 








pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
seems to possess this = advantage over ail other 

: it leaves no unpleasant after- 
effects.” 


None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE”™ on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 
SOLE MANUFACTUBER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE'S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful."—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Llustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtfal in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft ban being worn round the body, while the re- 
visite resisting power is supplied by the MOO-MAIN 
AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRALNS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 48 6d, 78 6d, 10s, aud 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 








London. 


OLLOWAY’SOINTMENT&PILLS. | 

—Much watchfulness must be exercised as win- | 

ter udvances and the earliest evidences of ill-health | 
must be immediately checked and removed cr a slight 
illness may result in a serious malady. Relaxed and 
sore throat, diphtheria, quiusey, throat-cough, chronic 
cough, bronchitis, aud most other pulmonary affections 
will be relieved by rubbing this cooling Ointment iuto 
the skin as near as practicable to the seat of the mis- 
chief. This treatment so simple and effective is ad- 
mirably adapted for the removal of these diseases 
during infaucy and youth. Old asthmatic invalids 
will derive marvelious relief from the use of 
Holloway’s remedies, which have brought round many 
sufferers and re-estublished Health a:ter every other 








172 New Bond Street, London ; and all Chemists. 


means had signally failed. 


CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 cwt. Free to all Stations, 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup@atTe HILL, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DuBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS | 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 











EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY'S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—/ood, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
awarded w J. S. FKY and SONS. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL by SARAH TYTLER. 


BY the ELBE. By Sarau,Tytier. 3 vols. 


“+ By the Elbe’ displays some of the excellent qualities of that delightful school 
of fiction which Jane Austen began, and which has too few imitators now. The 


book is full of weil-drawn characters."—Daily News. 
“The story contains a gallery of character-sketches, most of them admirably 


executed.” —Scotsman. : 
“A very charming book, the characters as delicately drawn and finished as 


miniatures. The reader will find much to delight him.”"—John But. 


MAUDE MAYNARD. By the Author of 


‘* Almost Faultless,” &. 3 vols. 
“There is great originality in the story, the author thoroughly eschewing the 
beaten tracts of light literature. It is most entertaining, and we commend it to 
the notice of novel-readers.”"—Court Journal. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 5s. 


x ry . . . 
WINDS of DOCTRINE: being an Examina- 
tion of the Modern Theories of Automatism and Evolution. By CHARLES 
Exam, M.D. 
“Brilliant essays.”—Spectator. a 
“ A slashing onslaught on Evolution.”—/J//ustrated London Neus. 
“ Extreinély well reaso ned...... does not in the least exaggerate...... but treats 
the wildest propositions with a humorous courtesy.,.... Thoroughly worth reading, 
and very readable to boot.”—John Bull. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for both 
Primary and Higher Schools. Revised Editions:— 


8. 4d. 

FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR ... se ove ow 1 @ 

KEY, with ADDITIONAL EXERCISES... ove wo 1 ®D 

HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR... ann ove ow 2 6 

COMPANION to the HIGHER GRAMMAR .,,., oo SS 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC ... we 4 @ 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





MATTHEW PARISS CHRONIOCA MAJORA. 
Now ready, Vol. III, A.D. 1216 to A.D. 1239, in royal 8vo, pp. 672, price 10s, 
balf-bound. 
V ATTH2X1 PARISIENSIS, Monachi Sancti Albani 
i CHRONICA MAJORA. | dited by the Rev. H. R. Lvarp, B.D., Fellowtt 
Trin. Coll., Cambridge ; and published by authority of the Lords Commissionersf 
H.M.’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

This work contains the Chronica Majora of Matthew Paris, one of the miost 
valuable and frequently consulted of the ancient English chronicles. It is pab- 
lished from its commencement for the first time. The editions by Archbishop 
Parker and William Wats severally begin at the Norman Conquest. 

London: LONGMANS and Oo.,and TruBNeR and Co, Oxford: PARKER and Go, 
Cambridge: MACMILLANand Co. Edinburgh: A.andO.BiLack. Dublin: A. THe, 








The BLACK BOOK of the ADMIRALTY. 
Now ready, Vol. 4, Appendix, Part 4, pp. 712, with Two Facsimiles, in royal 8yo, 
10s, baif-bound. 
ONUMENTA JURIDICA, the BLACK BOOK of the 
i ADMIRALTY. Edited by Sir TRaAveRs Twiss. Q.C., D.O.L., and published 
by authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, under the 
Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

This book contains the ancient ordinances and laws relating to the Navy, ang 
was probably compiled for the use of the Lord High Admiral of England. Selden 
calls it the jewel of the Admiralt, Records. Prynne ascribes to the Black Book 
the same authority in the Admiiaity as the Black aud Red Books have in the 
Court of Exchequer, and most English writers on maritime law recogaise its im- 

jortance. 
. London: LONGMANS and Co., and TruBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKsR and Oo. 
Cambridge : MAOMILLANand Co. Edinburgh: A.and O. BLack. Dublin: A Tom. 





MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


A Revised Catalogue of Books added to Mudie’s Select Library from July, 1874, 
to the present time, containing a very large and varied selection of Books in every 
department of Literature, is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 


BOUND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A Revised Catalogue of Works by Popular Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, 
well adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing-room Tables, and for Wed- 
ding and Birthday Presents, and School Prizes, is also now ready, and will be 
forwarded on application. 

*,* All the books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY, 
may also be obtained with the least possible delay from 

MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in tion with the Library. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 





HIGDEN’S POLYCHRONICON. 
Vol. VI. now ready, in royal 8v0, pp. 556, price 10s, balf-bound. 

OLYCHRONICON RANULPHI HIGDEN, Monachi 

Cestrensis; together with the English Translations of John Trevisa and of 

an Unknown Writer of the 15th “entury. Edited by J. R. Lumpy, B.D., Vicar of 

St. Edward's and Fellow of St. Cath. Coll., Cambridge ; and published by authority 

= the —_ Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master 
of the Rolls. 

This is one of the many medieval chronicles which assume the character of a 
history of the world. The two English translations printed with the original 
Latin afford interesting illustrations of the gradual change of our language; for 
one was made in the 14th century, the other in the 15th. The differences between 
Trevisa’s version and that of the unknown writer are often considerable. 

London: LONGMANS and Co ,and TauBNeR and Co. Oxford: Parker and Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. BLAOK. Dublin: A. Tom, 


\’ RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, * Queea’s 
Quality,” as supplied to her Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 
tonic. 42s per dozen, net. 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Sportsman's 
Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 508 per dozen, net. 
NRANT’'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, supplied by 


all Wine Merchants, or direct, on prepayment, by T. GRANT, 
Maidstone. Carriage free in England. 








ILLUSTRATED by G. CRUIKSHANK. 
Imperial 32mo, cloth, 2s. i 
A DMIRAL LORD NELSON (Life of).! 
By Ropert SovurTHey, LL.D., with an original 
Life of the Author. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
—Every evening, the FORTY THIEVES. The 
Vokes Family. Premiere Danseuse, Mdlle. Bossi, 
Double Harlequinade. Clowns, U. Lauri and F. 
Evans. Preceded by BOX AND OOX. Prices from 
6d to £4 4s. Doors open at 6.30, commence at 7. 
Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. Morning per- 





Crown 8vo, cloth, new edition, Illustrated, 3s 6d. 
AVATER’S (J. C.), ESSAY on 
PHYSIOGNOMY, or the corresponding analogy 
between the confirmation of the features, and the 
ruling passions of the mind, being a complete epitome 
of the original work. 
London: WILLIAM TgGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


1877: Foolscap, cloth, 2s 6d; by post, 2s 8d. 
VERY-DAY ERRORS of SPEECH. 
Revised and Corrected by the Rev. T. H. L. 
EARY, M.A., D.C.L., Assistant-Examiner to Her 
Majesty's Civil Service Commissioners. Contents: 
Errors in’Miscellaneous Words—Scriptural, Mytho- 
logical, and other proper Names—Greek and Latiu 
proper Names—Modern Biographical, Geographical, 
and English Christian Names—Names in Literature, 





c. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapride. 





Now ready, 8vo, 6s. 
HE SERVANT of JEHOVAH, a 
Commentary, Grammatical and Critical, upon 
Isaiah lii. 13—liii, 12, with Dissertations upon the 
Authorship of Isaiah 40-66, and the meaning of Ehed 
Jehovah. By W. Urwick, M.A. (Trin. Coll., Dublin), 
Tutor in Hebrew, New Coll., Lond. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK. 
London: HAMILTON and Co. 


Fifth Edition, post free, Is. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By RoBert Watts, M.D., 
M.R.C.8., L.8.A., &e., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 
THE LIVERPOOL CONTROVERSY of 1839. 
NITARIANISM DEFENDED.— 
Thirteen Lectures by the Revs. J. H. Thom 
James Martineau, and H. Giles, in reply to a course of 
Lectures entitled ‘‘ Unitarianism Confuted,” by Thir- 
teen Clergymen of the Church of England. Now 
reissued in their original form, by the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. Price 5s. 

“In this age of lecturing, few of our men could fail 
to be wiser, and few of our libraries fail to be richer, 
by tke possession of this cheap but still very valuable 
volume.”-— Theological Review, January, 1877. 

O: ders to be directed, Mr. HenrY Y. BRACE, 37 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











for every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 
Doors open at 1.30, commence at 2. Children and 
schools admitted at half-price to all parts of the 
theatre, upper gallery excepted. 


YOYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Entire 

\ change of Entertainment. HYLDEMOER, a 
Fairy Story, with a Ghost effect, by HANS CHRIS- 
TIAN ANDERSEN, tran lated and adapted by Mr. 
EDWARD ROSE. CHRISTMAS and its CUSTOMS ; 
and a New Optical Entertainment, consisting of 
FAMOUS STATUARY under the LIME-LIGHT, and 
the SHADOW-PANTOMIME, by Mr. J. L. KING. 
CHEMICAL MAGIC, by Professor GARDNER. The 
SEANCE, by the Polytechnic Medium. The TALKING 
LION, &c., by Mr. JAMES MATTHEWS TheGIANT 
OHRISTMAS-TREE. Diving-bel!, Leotard, the Aerial 
Mercury, and the finest collection of Model Engines in 
London. Admission to the whole, Is; Schools and 
Children under Ten, 64. Open from 12tili 5 and 7 till 10. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The Eleventh Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies is NOW OPEN, 
from 10 until 6. Admission Is. Oatalogues 6d. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall—H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The Fifteenth Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches ani Studies is NOW OPEN.— 
5 Pail Mail East. Ten till Five. Admission, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


(TURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 
35 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and Dustin, 1868. 











FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece 


SYMINGTON’S 
ATENT PEA FLOUR, 
is easy of digestion, wholesome, nutritious, requires 
no boiling, and rapidly makes a tureen of rich soup. 
In packets, Id, 2d, 4d, and 6d; or in tins, Is, 1s 6d, 
and 3s each. 
W. SYMINGTON and CO., 
Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harbordugh. 
Sold by all Grocers. 








RANVILLE HOTEL, RAMSGATE, 
ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SBA. 
RANVILLE SPECIAL EXPRESS. 
Arrangements have been made with ‘the 
Soath-Eastern Railway to run « FIRST- 
CLASS SPECIAL PRIVATE EXPRESS 
to Ramsgate every Friday antil farther 
notice, from Charfog Créss at 3.45, and 
Cannon Street at 3.50, arrivingat Kams- 
gate at 6 p.m. (Table a'hote at the 
Hotel at 7 p.m:.), returning every 
Monday at 830 a.m. arriving in 
town at 10.45. Fares: Return Tickets, 
30s. An allowance of 12s 64 made ‘to 
visitors staying at the Granvilte Hotel, 
and special terms for families. High- 
class amusing entertainments are given 
every Saturday night in the Hall of the 
Granville. 


RANVILLE HOTEL.—BATSS :— 
TURKISH and OZONE, Hot and Oold 
Sea Water, Hydropathic, and Swim s 
BED and BOARD, with Attendance, 12s 
a day. Special Terms for Families, 
NRANVILLE HOTEL is superbly 
J fitted, and specially provided with every Hérile- 
comfort aud convenieace for a Winter Residence. 
Address, THE MANAGER. 














In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
_4 which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is génuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OR0ssE 
aud BLACKWBLL, London; and Export Oiimen gener- 
=, Retail by dealers in sauces throaghout the 
world. 


ey LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
'@ SAUVES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, L4Z¢NSY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated t8, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLE, SAUU#S, atid 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distingaished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public t#at every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirély 
Unadulteraied. —92 Wigmore Street, Oaveadish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Sqaare); and 
i8 Trinity Street, London, S.E. “ew 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Suace are par- 
ticuiarly requested to observe that each Buttle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZEN BY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, sigued, “ Elizabeth 
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~NEW WORK BY MR. DARWIN. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 12s, 


The EFFECT of CROSS and SELF- 
FERTILIZATION in the VEGETABLE WORLD. 
By CHARLes Darwin, F.RS., Author of “ The 
Origin of Species by Means of Natura! Selection,” 


By the Same Author. 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. 


IJlustrations. Crown 8vo, l4s. 


With 


Tih. 


The MOVEMENTS and HABITS of 
CLIMBING PLANTS. With Hlivustrations, Crown 
8vo, 68. 

IV 


The VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES by 
which BRITISH and FOREIGN ORCHIDS are 
FERTILIZED by INSECTS. Second Edition, 
Revised, with Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


BEAUTIFUL PRESENT. 


Now ready, with 25 Plates, small folio, 3's 6d. 


LEAVES from MY SKETCH-BOOK: 
being a Selection of Sketches made during many 
Tours. By E. W. Cooks, R.A. With Descriptive 
Letterpress. 

“The pencil speaks the tongue of every land.”— 
DRYDEN. 

Travels in many countries, extending over a period 
of fifty years. have filled my Sketch-books with several 
thousand sketches, which have often served to recall 
to friends pleasant memories of happy days and sunny 
climes, and excite a wish to visit places alike remark- 
able for natural beauty and historic interest. 

At their request, and in the hope that the recol- 
lections and desires they have experienced may be 
shared by others, these sketches are submitted to the 
public.”"—Preface. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE NEW SCHOOL BOARDS, 1876-0. 
Now ready, Secund and Cheaper Edition, with 300 
Illustrations of School-buildings in all Parts of the 


World, Elevations and Plans drawn to scale. 
Medium 8yo, 18s. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. Being 
Practical Remarks on the Planning, Designing, 
Building, and Furnishing of Schvol-houses. By 
E. R. Rosson, Architect to the School Board for 
London, and Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 


“Mr Robson's book contains the results of the ex- 
perience and observation of several years, both here 
and abroad, and it is copiously illustrated with draw- 
ings that represent school buildings and apparatus, 
down to the smallest details, as they exist in the prin- 
cipal countries of the Continent, in America, and here. 
The book is an admirably complete manual! of its sub- 
ject. The chapters on ‘Warming and Ventilation’ 
and on ‘School Furniture and Apparatus’ will be 
profitably studied.”"—Spectator. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY of GREAT BRITAIN. 
Just published, =~ 6d. 

HIRD SESSIONAL ADDRESS of 

the PRESIDENT on the PROGRESS of PSYCHO- 
LOGY as OPPOSED to the Da RK and DEGRADING 
DOCTRINE of MATERIALISM. Sent to any person 
enclosing Six Stamps to the Office of the Society, 11 








Chandos Street, Cavendish Square; or through 
Longman and Co., Paternoster Row. 
HE LADIES’ TREASURY: a 


Household Magazine of Literature, Education, 
and Fashion. 6d monthly; by post, 7d. 

The JANUARY Part, commencing a NEW 
VOLUME, contains, besides a variety of articles on 
subjects of interest to gentlewomen, the Opening 
Obapters of a New Serial Story, by the Author of 
“St. Elmo.” entitled, A LIFE’S DRAMA. 

A LARGE COLOURED FASHION PLATE: Paletot 
House Costume. 

FASHIONS ENGRAVINGS: Girls’ Costume—The 
Countess Morning Toilet-—The Damassé Costume— 
The Caprice—Bride'’s Peignoir—The Corset Band— 
Jupe Paurisian—Sealskin Skating Jacket—Girl's Hat. 

NEEDLEWORK ENGRAVINGS: New Straw 
Work—New Design for Fringe. 

London : BeMRosé and Sons, 10 Paternoster Building 

« ‘ LADIES’ TREASURY contains 
an amount of varied information, especially 

interesting to ladies, the like of which, we believe, is 

Contained in nosimilar work. A young housek 

will find in its pages a solution for most of the diffi- 

Culties which beset the inexperienced.” —Leeds Mercury, 


“ry HE LADIES’ TREASURY is pre- 











CABINET EDITION. 





KINGLAKE’S HISTORY 


OF 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, IN CROWN OCTAVO, WITH MAPS AND OTHER 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


M R. 





This day is published, price 6s. 
VOL IL THE ORIGIN OF THE WAR. 


WITH A PREFACE: 
PARALLELS AND CONTRASTS.—THE YEAR 1853 AND THE YEAR 1876. 


The Cabinet Edition will —y ~ in six volumes, at 6s each, the contents of the five octavo volumes of the 
present Edition, revised and prepared for this Edition by the Author. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD ahd SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MLLE. MORI.”’ 
Cheaper Edition now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 
THE ATELIER DU 
Or, an Art Student in the Reign of Terror. 
By the Author of “ Mlle. Mori.” 
true to nature and history ; every minor character 


LY S8; 


“ Sparkling throughout with French vivacity; always 
is a portrait, and sound principle underlies all."—Guardian. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Next week, large post 8vo, with Map and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 12s. 


THE NORTHERN BARRIER OF INDIA. 
A Popular Account of the Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. 
By FREDERICK DREW, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., 
Associate of the Royal School of Mines, Assistant-Master at Eton College, late of the Maharajah of Kashmir's 
service. Author of “The Jammoo and Kashmir Territories: a Geographical Account.” 

“In the present volame,I have selected from my work, “The Juammoo and Kashmir b apnnnip 8 those 
parts which are most likely to interest the general reader. To the other book I would refer who may 
wish for more detailed information, or such subjects as the physical condition of the country, the distribution 
of languages and faiths within it, its political organisation, or the routes that traverse it."—Zztract from 


Preface. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





BELLOWS’ DICTIONARY. 


Second Edition. 
“ As complete a dictionary of the French and English languages as has ever been published."—Zimes. 





Messrs. Triibner and Co. have the pleasure to announce that a further supply of this popular 
Dictionary will be ready on the 20th inst. 


LuDGATE Hit, January 5, 1877. 





NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 


For JANUARY. Price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 





Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH contributes to the NEW QUARTERLY a 
COMPLETE STORY; and Mrs. CASHEL HOEY a COMPLETE TALE. 


Miss FRANCES POWER COBBE contributes a Paper entitled,“ PESSIMISM 
and ONE of its PROFESSORS.” 


Mr. F. HUEFFER writes upon The REFORMATION of the THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY; and Mr. TREMENHEERE upon RUSSIAN CONQUESTS in CENTRAL 
ASIA. 


Mr. E. B. De FONBLANQUE contributes an Article upon GOETHE in his 
OLD AGE; and Mr. SOHUTZ WILSON one upon The POMPETII of the TANNEN- 
WALD. 

London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 





? eminently the best of all the Magazi de- 
signed for the use of ladies. Mrs. Warren, the talented 
editor, thoroughiy comprehends the wants of her lady 
re.ders, aud sets about with great earnestness and 
qual ability to gratify them.”—Civil Service Gazette. 





te LADIES’ 'TREASURY.—*“ The 

papers occupied with directions about cooking 
Teud as if they were most sensible, practical, and 
thorough-going. dealing with principles which the 
common empirical cookery-books never dream of 
touching.” — Spectator. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
AND IS UNIFORMLY OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 















| 
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FACSIMILE REPRINT OF THE FIRST EDITION OF ‘‘ PARADISE LOST.” 


per copies, in paper boards, price 15s. In Roxburghe 
inding, 21s. In Turkey morocco antique, £2 10s. 


PARADIS E 
A Poem, written in Ten Books, by JOHN MILTON. 


Being a Facsimile Reproduction of the First Edition, published in 1667. With an Introduction 
by DAVID MASSON, M.A., LL.D., Author of “* The Life of Milton.” 


This Edition is in every respect a faithful reproduction of the First Edition of ‘Paradise Lost.” The 
Text is a literal facsimile of the Editio Princeps ; the type is from an old fount exactly resembling the original ; 
the paper on which it is printed is a close imitation of the water-lined grey paper used in the middle of the 17th 
Century, and the binding represents that in which the work was first issued. 


In small 4to, antique binding, price 10s 6d. Large- 


LOs T. 





IN THE SAME SERIES. 
The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS: A Fac- |SOME PASSAGES of the LIFE and 


sim'le of the First Edition of 1678. Antique 
binding, 3s 6d; morocco, £1 1s. A few Large- 
paper copies, containing the Illustrations which 
appeared in early editions, are still to be bad in 
Roxburghe binding, price £1 1s. 

GEORGE HERBERT’S POEMS: A 
Facsimile of the First Edition of 1632. Antique 
binding, 5s; morocco, £1 Is. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


DEATH of JOHN, EARL of ROCH+STER. A 
Fac-simile of the First Edition of 1680. Antique 
binding, 5s. 


WALTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER: 
A Facsimile of the First Edition of 1653. Antique 
binding, 68; morocco, £1 1s; Large-paper copies, 
in Roxburghe binding, £1 1s. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Now ready, limp cloth, price 1s 6d, post free. 


The CROSS and ITS DOMINION ; or, 
the All-Embracing Nature of the Cross of Christ. 
By WILLIAM PENN, Author of “ How to Learn to 
Read the Hebrew Bible,” &c. 


Now ready, price 3s 6d, post free. 
JELF’S TALISMAN; or, a Happy 
Home. A New Story for Boys. By J. B. COWAN 
(Haldon). 
Just published, extra cloth, price 2s 6d, post free. 


BIBLE STORIES in VERSE for my 
OHILDREN. 


Now ready, handsomely bound, price 3s 6d, post free. 


QUEEN ALCYONE;; or, “Non Angli 
sed Angeli.” An Allegory. By Mrs. T. Hz. 
PASSMORE. 


“An allegory of Christian life, with passages of 
considerable beauty.” —Guardian. 


Now ready, price 1s, post free. 


PAPERS on EMOTION in RELIGION 
and PREACHING to the UNEDUCATED. By 
Rev. Hay S. Escort, M.A., Rector of South 
Suffenbam. 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. 297, will be published on Monday, January 

15th. Advertisements intended for insertion cannot 

be received by the Publishers liter than Monday 
next, January 8th. 

London: LONGMANS and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C, 


rue QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 6th, and BILLS by 
the 8th January. 

JOHN MurRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY, 1877. No. DOCXXXYV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THe SHADOW OF THE Door. 
In THE House OF COMMONS. 
A WomAN-HATeR. Part VIII. 
GerorGe SAND. 
WEARINESS: A TALE FROM FRANCE. 
CUPID SCHOOLED. 
THE New YEAR 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, price 6s. 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
New Series, No.CL JANUARY, 1877. 
CONTENTS. 


A MINISTRY OF JUSTICE. 

THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE. 

THE FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACTS. 

THE Lirs OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

THE TURKISH QUESTION: Russian Designs and 
English Promoters of Them. 

JOHN LOCKE. 

THE FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE: — 1, Theology.—2. 

Philosophy.—3. Politics, Sociology, Voyages, and 

Travels.—4. Science.—5. History and Biography.— 











MP SP we 


6. Belles Lettres.—7. Miscellanea. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


Just published, No. 2, price Is. 

HE SUNDAY REVIEW.. The 
Quarterly Journal of the Sunday Society, 1 
Adam Street, ~~ , W. 
CONTEN!8:—1. Functions of the State, in respect of 
the Observance of Sunday, by Professor Sheldon Amos. 
—2. The Secularation of the Sabbath, by Rev. Robert 
B. Drummond.—3. Winter (Poem), by Mrs. Charlotte 
Sainsbury.—4. A Sunday Afternoon at Grosvenor 
House, by Miss Ellen O. Clayton.—5, Meliora (Poem), by 
Frederick William Dyer.—6. The English Artisan and 
Sunday Reform, by Francis William Soutter.—7. 
Address delivered by the President, M. Alexandre 
Lombard, at the Geneva Sunday Observance Congress, 
September 28, 1876, translated by Mrs. Jane H. Simp- 
son.—8. George Dawson: In Memoriam (Editorial).— 
9. The Political Aspect of the Sunday Question, by 
Frank Rhys Thomas.—10. Sunday Reform in Leicester, 
by William Henry Holyoak.—11.Contemporary Litera- 
ture, by Mrs. Jane H. Simpson.—12. Nature (Sonnet), 
by Miss Anna F. Parsons.—13. Parliament out of 
Session: Mr. P. A. Taylor, M.P.—14. Transactions of 

the Sunday Society, by the Honorary Secretary. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill, E.C., and 

of al] Booksellers, 








Psychology and Philosophy. 
o. 5, JANUARY, 1877, price 3s. 
Annual! Subscription, 12s, post free. 


M IN D.—A Quarterly Review of 
N 


1. EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE. By Prof. Bain. 

2. AN INTROSPECTIVE INVESTIGATION. By H. Travis. 

8. HEDONISM AND ULTIMATE Goop. By H. Sidgwick. 

4. KANT's SPACE AND MODERN MATHEMATICS. By 
Prof. J. P. N. Land, of Leyden. 

5. FUNDAMENTAL Logic. By J. J. "3% 

6. — AMBERLEY'S METAPHYSICS. By J. Scot Hen- 

erson. 

7. THE VERACITY OF CONSCIOUSNESS. By Rev. W.G. 
Davies 

8 


. PHILOSOPHY IN THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. By 
Prof. J. Veitch. 

With Critical Notices, Reports, Notes, and Discus- 
sions, &c., by James Sully, Prof. R. Adamson, Prof. 
Flint, S. H. Hodgson, F. H. Bradley, Editor, &. 
WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 

Edinburgh. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREgr, 


HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 


Historic Chateaux. By Alex- 
ANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, M.P. 1 vol. 8yo, 15s, 
“A very interesting volume.”"—T7imes. 


Tales of our Great Families, B 


EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 2is. 
“ An entertaining, valuable, and instructive work.” 
—Telegraph. 


Life of Marie Antoinette. By 


Professor CHARLES DUKE YONGE. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., with Portrait, 9s. 
“A work of remarkable merit and interest.” 
Spectator. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Two Lilies. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Adele,” &c. 3 vols. 


Her Plighted Troth. By Mrs, 


ALEXANDER Fraser, Author of “ Guardian and 
Lover,” &. 3 vols. 


Glencairn. ByIza Duffus Hardy. 


“ A remarkable and fascinating book. The pictures 
of nature and human manners are excellent.”—Post. 


Anne Warwick. By Georgiana 
M. CRalk. 2 vols., 21s. 
“This book is most unusually good.""—Acudemy. 


Thomas Wingfold, Curate, By 


GeoRGB MAcDONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 


Mark Eylmer’s Revenge. By 


Mrs. J.K. SPENDER. 38 vols. 
“A well-written readable novel."— Vanity Fair. 


THE MAGAZINE FOR THE NEW YEAR. 








SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


THE LEISURE HOUR 
FOR JANUARY 


CONTAINS— 


A YOUNG WIFE'S STORY. By the Author of “ Red- 
lands; or, Home Influence.” 


VISCOUNT STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, K.G., 
G.C.B. With Portrait. 


AUSTRALIA FELIX : IMPRESSIONS of VICTORIA. 
I. By IsaBe.ua L. Birp. 


The GREAT SMITH FAMILY: Lineal and Collateral. 
I. By E. Paxton Hoop. 


OLD ALMANAOKS. By J. VERNON WHITAKER. 





HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a 
Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought and 
Life. Edited by CHARLES BEARD, B.A. Price 2s 6d. 
Ten Shillings per annum, post free. 
JANUARY, 1877. 
1, THe True IDEA OF Divine Kosmos. By the Hon. 
Roden Noel. 
2. Hours OF THOUGHT ON SaCreD Tuinas. By 
Frances Power be. 
3. THE New MS. OF CLEMENT OF Rome. By James 
Donaldson, LL.D. 
4. THE New ELEMENTARY EpvucATION Act. By J. 
Allanson Picton, M.A. 
5. THE LIVERPOOL UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY OF 1839. 
By Charles Wicksteed, B.A. 
6. RELIGIOUS SCEPTICISM: ITS ULTIMATE RESULTS. By 
F. Reginald Statham. 
7. THE LEGEND OF PeTgeR. By Albert Réville, D.D. 
8. MISCELLANEA THEOLOGICA. 
9. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 


Edinburgh. pat ee os Se 
Y ou 27 ¢ PAY S. 
A Magazine for the Young, free from Dogmatic 
Teaching. Richly Illustrated. Vol. I. Price 1s 6d. 
Published by the Sunday Scbool Association, 37 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London ; SMART and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Row, London. 


T= ‘‘ Beehive,” having raised its 
Price and changed its Name, the English Labourer 
(131 Fleet Street, London), is now the only Trades- 
Union Organ sold fur a penny. Order it from your 
Newsagent on Friday. 








A VISION of NEW YEAR’S EVE.— 
Y « See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or 
by post, 44d); also for Interior and Exterior Views 
of Church at Hoar Cross—Church Building and 
Restoration—London Bankers—Cottage Homes of 
England—Endowment of Science and Art—India— 
Paris Exhibition—Art—Engineering—Sanitary Mat- 
ters, &c.—46 Catherine Street; and of all Newsmen. 
Commencement of a New Volume. 


A LONG, LONG NIGHT. 

NATURAL HISTORY NOTES and ANECDOTES. 
OH, IT WILL DO! 

The NEW LAW COURTS. 

An EARLY BREAKFAST in the CITY. 
ANTIQUITY of MAN. 

OUR IRONOLADS. With Illustrations. 
ALMANAOK for 1877. 

VARIETIES. 

COLOURED FRONTISPIECE and ENGRAVINGS. 


LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Will be issued shortly, Part I. of : 
MODERN MINISTER, 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, 
Price One Shilling, 
Each containing 80 pp., with Two Illustrations. 


SOUL PROVED by SCIENCE. 


ow ready. 
HE MECHANISM of MAN: Body, 
Mind, Soul. A Popular Introduction to Psycho- 
logy. By Epwarp W. Cox, President of the Psycho- 
logical Society of Great Britain. Vol. L, price 10s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS and Co., Paternoster Row. 





By Don Pedro Verdad, at all Bookstalls, post 8vo. 
N EXPOSTULATION with the 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES of LONDON. 
By Don Pepro VerpAD author of “ From Vineyard to 
Decanter.” Price 2d. 
8. STRAKER and Sons, 124 Fenchurch Street, and 26 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.O. 
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Just ready. 


A HISTORY of FRANCE; adapted from the French. 
For the Use of English Children. By roma MARSHALL, Author of “ Life's 
Aftermath,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 


WORKS of Mrs. MARSHALL. 
LIFE’S AFTERMATH : a Story of a Quie 


EmMA MARSHALL, Author of “The Old Gateway.’ Fourth ~o 
Frontispiece, 5s, cloth. 


« The story is admirably told, and the it well d throughout. The 
descriptions of English scenery are in many instances beautiful."—Christian 


Observer. 


t People. 


fend, tai 





By the SAME AUTHOR. 
NOW-A-DAYS; or, King’s Daughters. 5s, cloth. 


« We have seldom met with a more pleasing specimen of what a wholesome 
work of light literature should be.”—Record. 


The LILY AMONG THORNS. Frontispiece, 5s, cloth. 
Mrs. MAINWARING’S JOURNAL. 5s, cloth. 
HEIGHTS and VALLEYS. A Tale. 5s, cloth. 
EDWARD'S WIFE. A Tale. 5s, cloth. 

CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE; or, the Patience of Hope. 


5s, cloth. 


VIOLET DOUGLAS; or, the Problem of Life. 


Edition. 5s, cloth. 


The OLD GATEWAY; or, the Story of Agatha. Third 


Thousand. 5s, cloth. 


MILLICENT LEGH. A Tale. 


Second 


Second Edition. 5s, cloth. 


BROOK SILVERSTONE, and the LOST LILIES. Two 
Tales. Second Edition, with Fourteen Engravings. 2s 6d, cloth. 

HELEN’S DIARY; or, Thirty Years Ago. Second 
Edition, with Frontispiece. 5s, cloth 


BROTHERS and SISTERS; or, True of Heart. Fourth 


Edition, with Frontispiece, 5s. 


LESSONS of LOVE; or, Aunt Bertha’s Visit to the Elms. 


Third Edition, with Frontispiece, 28 6d, cloth. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street, London. 





A BOOK for the TIMES. 
ENGLAND and ISLAM ; or, the Counsel of Caiaphas. 


EDWARD MAITLAND. In 1 vol. price 5s. 
“A book revealing the secret springs and signification of the present great and 
crowning conspiracy of all the orthodoxies against the Soul of England.” 


By 


The Omladina, the Hetairia, the Carbonari, the United Irishmen, the Communists, 
the Fenians, the ‘Templars, & Cc. 


SECRET SOCIETIES of the EUROPEAN REVOLUTION. 
By THOMAS Frost, Author of “ The Wicked Lord Lyttelton,” &c. 2 vols, 8vo, 24s. 
“ There is perhaps no chapter of current continental! history as to which a read- 
able and trustworthy book in English was more wanted. Mr. Frost bas, there- 
fore, undertaken a very useful task, and has performed it in a highly satisfactory 
manner.”—Saturday Review. 
“Mr. Frost has done good and useful work in presenting in one long panorama 
a trustworthy account of their origin, aims, and work.”—Standard. 


Mohammedanism and Christianity, Mohammedans of India, Mohammed as a 

Soldier, Conscription in Turkey, War with Infidels, How Punishment is Given, &c. 

THROUGH PERSIA by CARAVAN. By Arrnur ArnoLp, 
Author of “From the Levant,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

“ Mr. Arthur Arnold's pleasant volumes will enlighten the reader. They abound 
with sound, if sad information. It would be impossible, by any number of extracts, 
to give a just view of the multiplicity of subjects touched upon in his lucid pages, 
we will therefore merely content ourselves with eaying, in no modern work can a 
more excellent account of Persia be found.” —Zcho. 

The Polar World, Alps and Glaciers, Steppes and Deserts, Caverns and Grottoes, 

Volcanoes and Geysers, Earthquakes, &c. 

CURIOSITIES of TRAVEL; or, Glimpses of Nature. By 
CHARLES ARMAR WILKINS. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 

“ Full of interest...... In the present work the various phenomena of nature, with 
their beneficial and dixastrous effects, are brought under our notice in a convenient 
form for reference."—Court Journal, 

Domestic Life in Turkey, Recent Events, New Route to India, &c. 

The EAST: being a Narrative of Personal Impressions of a 
Tour in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. With numerous References to the 
Manners and present Condition of the Turks, and to Current Events. By 
WILLIAM YOUNG MARTIN. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

“Is a most valuable contribution to the literature of the East.”"—Dundee Courier 
and Argus. 


ON the TRACK of the PILGRIM FATHERS. By J. Ewine 
Ritcuig£, Author of “ The Night Side of London,” &c. 1 vol., 7s 6d. 


New Cookery-Pook for the Million. 
COLD SCRAPS MADE INTO DAINTY DISHES. By a 


LADY-HELP. In Illustrated Wrapper, price 1s. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 28 6d each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 








MACMILLAN AND CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MESSRS. 






This day, with 150 Illustrations. 


ANCIENT STREETS and HOMESTEADS of 


ENGLAND. A. Riuwer. With an Introduction by the Very Rev. J. 8. 
Howson, D. v4 n of Chester. Medium 8vo, with 150 Illustrations by the 
Author, engraved by J. D. Cooper, cloth elegant, 21s. 

“To all lovers of the old towns of England this volume will be indeed most 
welcome..,,...A minor monumental history, such as this, of the many quaint 
and curious examples of architecture to be found by the studious seeker in 
English towns and villages, was a marked want in tal lit , and 
Mr. Rimmer has supplied the deficiency with great judgment and good-taste, 
deserving of the highest praise."—Z.raminer. 

“Asa handsomely got up volume, full of exquisite engravings, we cordially 
recommend the book as a pleasing contribution to the season, of which both 
author and publishers may be proud.”—Building News. 





By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


The MAKERS of FLORENCE: Dante, 


Giotto, Savonarola; and their City. Medium 8vo, with I!lustrations from 
Drawings by Professor Delamotte, and a Steel Portrait of Savonarola engraved 
by OC. H. Jeens, cloth extra, 21s. [This day. 

“Mrs. Olipbant's qualities as a story-teller stand her in good stead in the 
production of this interesting book. They enable her to throw the charm of 
symmetrical, picturesque, and vivid narrative over all its pages, and they 
assist her in the delineation of historical characters, so as to make them stand 
out clear and living before the eyes of the reader. The book adds to its 
attractions a number of excellent illustrations." —Z.xaminer. 


LOG LETTERS from the ‘CHALLENGER.’ 


By Lord GEORGE CAMPBELL. 8vo, with Map, 12s 6d. [This day. 


The INVASIONS of ENGLAND: a History 


of the Past, with Lessons for the Future. By - H. M. a _ 
of “ The Seven Weeks’ War,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. [Th 


The RAJA of SARAWAK: an Account of 


Sir James Brooke, K.C.B., LL.D. Given chiefly thro Letters and Journals. 
By GERTRUDE L. Jacob. 2 vols. 8v0, with Portraitand Maps, 25s. [This day. 
“The author has done her work admirably, and with much painstaking and 
loving care. She has spared no trouble, seemingly, to make her book as per- 
fect as possible, and she has brought to light a great deal of new matter, 
which will prove of much value to s tudents of the history of Sarawak, and 
the noble work done there by Raja Brooke......The book has all the fresh, 
vivid charm of an autobiography, and the living personality of the Raja seems 
to stand out from every page of it in bold and living relief."—Daily Telegraph. 


APPLICATIONS of PHYSICAL FORCES. By 


AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Translated by Mrs. Lockyer, and Edited, with Ad- 
ditional Notes, by J. NonMAN LOcKYeR, F.RB.S. Royal 8v0, with numerous 
Illustrations, Coloured Plates, &c., 36a, (This day. 


ASTRONOMICAL MYTHS. Based on Flam- 


marion's “ The Heavens.” By J. F. BLAKE. Extra crown 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 98. (This day. 


Second Edition, ey with the Lecture on “Force,” delivered before the 
ih Association in 1876. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


SOME RECENT ADVANCES in PHYSICAL 


SCIENCE. By Professor P. G, Tart, M.A. 


The THEORY of ELECTRICITY, an Intro- 


duction to. By LINNA#Us CUMMING, M.A. Illustrated, crown 8yo, price 8s 6d 
This day. 


The POSITION of the PRIEST during CON- 


SEOCRATION in the ENGLISH COMMUNION SERVICE: a Supplement and 
aa. By J. 8. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester; Author of Before the 


Crown 8yo. (Just ready. 
HEROES of FAITH. By C. J. Vaughan, 


D.D., Master of the Temple. Lectures on Hebrews XI. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


(This day. 
GEORGE LINTON; or, First Years of an 


English Colony. By J. ROBINSON, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


“ What appears to us a very true and deeply interesting story of the progress 
of Natal as a British colony."—Zcho, 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. Vol. 


III. The Wars of the Roses. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Globe 8vo, price 5s, 
(This day. 


HISTORY and LITERATURE PRIMERS. 


| —s by JoHN RICHARD GREEN, Author of “A Short History of the English 
eople.” 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By i. F. Tene, M.A. 

mo, 18. is day. 

PHILOLOGY. By John Peile, M.A. 18mo, is i 
ext wee 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JANUARY. 


CONTENTS :—PUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. By the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P.— 
CHARLES KinGsLey. By G. A. Simcox.—ENGLISH LANDOWNERSHIP. By G. Shaw 
Lefevre, M.P.—Free ScHOOLs. By J. Chamberlain, M.P.—GROGRAPHICAL ASPECTS 
OF THE EASTERN QuEsTION. By E. A. Freeman.—THREE New Novels. By A. 
Lang.—GROWTH OF INDIAN CLANS AND CASTES. By A. C. Lyall.—CONSTANTINOPLE 
AND Our RoapTo INpIA. By Sir H. Havelock, M.P.—HOME AND FORKIGN AFFAIRS. 


Second Edition, now ready. 


ENGLAND'S POLICY in the EAST. By the Baron Henry 
pe Worms. An Account of the Policy and Interests of England in the Eastern 
Question as compared with those of the otber European Powers. With a Map 
and Appendix, containing the Treaty of Paris, the Andrassy Note, the Berlin 
Memorandum, Lord Derby’s Despatches, and other Documents. Demy 8vo, 5s. 

‘Nous venons de parcourir un ouvrage,.,...dont nous recommandons sérieuse- 
ment la lecture, ‘La Politique de l'Angleterre en Orient,’ par M.le Baron Henry 
de Worms.”—Journal des Débats.——“ All who wish to make themselves masters of 
the political situation ought to study and keep by them this valuable and ably- 
written compendium.”—Morning Post——‘‘ A clear and decided view......not only 
of the past policy of this country, but of the facts which may determine its conduct 
in the future."—Pall Mall Gazette.——* A work which fairly ranks high among the 
best that have appeared on the Eastern Question.”— Globe. ——‘‘The most 
complete handbook and guide to the Eastern Question."— Whitehall Review —— 

“‘ A well-considered and able summary of the facts and opini which d d 

attention in ¢ tion with the Eastern Question......Anything coming from so 

clear a thinker will command respect.”—Zancet,——“ Deep study of the subject, 
careful observation, and great readiness in handling rather extensive and complex 
materials are a)] evidenced in this work."—Surrey Advertiser.——* The most useful 
and the most exhaustive of the multitude of books which the present European 
crisis has called fortb......In the interests of England we hope that this book will 
be deeply and generally studied.” — World.——’: Baron de Worms is well informed 
in the facts of Continental politics. He has produced a work well stored with facts, 
carefully and thodically put together.”"—Zraminer.——“ The Baron Henry de 
‘Worms bas published a little work on ‘ England's Policy in the East,’ which is of 
considerable original interest......He has, with much keenness of insight and fair- 
ness of speech, stripped the subject of much of that clustering garment of mis- 
prehension that still surrounds it......With equal wisdom does the Baron de 
orms sketch out the future programme of England in the East.”—Daily Tele- 
graph——“ Das Buch enthiilt viel Lesenswerthes und zeichnet sich durch seine 

Charakterzeichnung sowie durch interessantes Material aus."—Deutsche Zeitung. 

—  “ Zeichnet sich durch fassliche Darlegung der Ziele ale durch die Klarheit der 

Beweisftihrung auf das Vortheilhafteste aus.”— Wehr Zeitung. 


The AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE : a Political Sketch 
of Men and Events since 1868. By Baron HENRY DE WORMS. Second Edition, 
revised and corrected, with an additional Chapter on the Present Crisis in the 
East. With Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

“A clear tof the difficulties which beset Austria after the close of the 
war with Prussia, and of the policy of Count Beust in overcoming them, will be 
found in ‘The Austro-Hungarian Empire and the Policy of Count Beust.’"— 
Quarterly Review, October, 1876.——" The special merits of the essay which Baron 
de Worms bas republished are very considerable. The narrative is always clear, 
the selection of materials is judicious, and the work is pervaded by a spirit of 
good sense and right feeling...... There are also to be found in the volume sources 
of information not easily to be obtained elsewhere.”"—Saturday Review. ——“ We 
are glad to see that ‘ The Austro-Hungarian Empire’ has reached a second edition. 
This important work having been previously reviewed fin these columns, it will 
suffice at present to say that it eminently deserves perusal by those who wish to 
understand the exact position of Austria in regard to the Eastern Question.”— 
Globe. The maps which accompany the letterpress are admirably executed. 
The style in which Baron de Worms writes is clear, and the manner in which he 
marshals complex —- of unfamiliar facts is masterly.”"—World.——‘ A very 
uble exposition, with an instructive account of the nature and aims of the various 
races and religions within that empire,"—Zzaminer. 




















MESSRS. CHAPMAN §& HALL have the honour to 
announce that Mrs. STEELE’'S NEW NOVEL 


may now be obtained at all the Lihraries. 





CONDON E D. 


A Novel, in 3 volumes, by 


MRS. STEELE, 


Author of “ Gardenhurst,” ‘‘ Broken Toys,” “So Runs the World Away.” 





London: CHAPMAN and HALI,, 193 Piccadilly. 





COMPLETION OF ; 
MR. VAN LAUN’S TRANSLATION OF 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Now ready, Volume SIXTH, demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
CONTENTS.—The Rogueries of Scapin — The Countess of Escarbagnas—The 
Learned Ladies—The Imaginary Invalid—The Jealousy of Le Barbouillé—The 
Flying Doctor; with Introductions, Notes, and Appendices, and 
ORIGINAL ETCHINGS BY LALAUZE. 
A few Copies on Large Paper, India Proofs, per vol., 31s 6d. 


Edinburgh: W. PATERSON. London: SIMPKIN and 00. 





Second Edition, 1s; by post, Fourteen Stamps. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


By W. BAPTISTE SCOONES. 


CONTENTS :—1. Our Public Schools—2. The Civil Service of India—3. The Civil 
Service of England—4. The Indian Civil Service and the University of Oxford— 
5. Remarks on the Report of the Commission for Reorganising the Home Civil 
Service. 


“* We are glad to be able to follow the author in most of his strictures and in 
many of his recommendations."—Daily News. 

“Mr. Scoones has written a paper on the tests for the India Civil Service which 
should be studied by all who care either for that service in particular, or for the 
validity of the examination-test in general.”—Spectator. 

**A more valuable addition to the competitive-examination controversy could 
hardly be supplied than that which Mr Scoones has contributed."—Overland Mail, 

“*The paper fon the Civil Service of India] is moderate and sensible, and is 
founded upon a very intimate knowledge of the facts."—Saturday Review 








(The above Work has been translated into the French and German languages.) 


ROSINE. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. With Ilustrations. 


Demy 8vo, 16s. Uniform with * Katerfelto.” 


SPORT ‘in MANY LANDS. By “ rhe Old Shekarry.” 


With nearly 200 Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 3 


ITALY, from the Alps to Mount Ztna. Magnificently 
Illustrated. Containing abcut 70 Full-page and 300 smaller Lilustrations 
Edited by THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Super-royal 4to, £3 3s. 

‘In the splendid volume entitled ‘ Italy, from the Alps to Mount AZtna,’ Messrs. 

Chapman and Hall have presented the English reader with a worthy sequel to the 

well-known work om Rome, which they have already published."—7imes. 


The PAPAL CONCLAVES, as They Were and as They 


Are. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


FORTY YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS of LIFE, LITERA- 
‘UKE, and PUBLIC AFFAIRS. From 1880 to 1870. By CHARLES MACKAY, 
LL.D. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 28s. 

‘All the portraits and characters furnished are as attractive as they are cleverly 
handled."—Athenzum. 


ART in ORNAMENT and DRESS. Translated from the 
Frevch of CHARLES BLANC, Member of the Institute, and formerly Director of 
Fine Arts. With Lliustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 

* Every line M. Charlies Blanc writes on these and kindred subjects is full of 
admirable taste and good sense, showing his consummate skill and experience as 
an art critic.”— Queen. 


SHOOTING and FISHING TRIPS in ENGLAND, 
FRANCE, ALSACE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, and BAVARIA. By ‘* WILD- 
FOWLER,” “SNAPSHOT.” 2 vols. large crown 8v0, 21s. 

e “ We have seldom read a more satisfactory book of sport than this."—Pall Mali 

azette. 


SHORT SKETCH of the LIFE of FRIEDRICH 
FROBEL, with a Notice of Madame von Marenholtz Biilow's Personal Recol- 
lections of him. By Miss SHIRREFF. Crown 8vo, paper, 1s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
FASHION and PASSION; or, Life in Mayfair. By the 


Duke Ds MEvINA PoMAR. New Edition, in one vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


CONDONED. By Anna ©. Steele, Author of “Garden- 


hurst,’ &e. 3 vols. 


COURTSHIP in SEVENTEEN HUNDRED and TWENTY ; 


in EKIGHIT EEN HUNDRED and SIXTY. By HAWLEY SMART. 2 vols, 


CARSTAIRS. By Massingberd Home, Author of 


“ Shadows Cast Before.” 3 vois. 


A WOOING of ATE. By John Ollive. 3 vols. 
IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Tit for Tat.” 3 vols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





“ The writer, whose previous suggestions with regard to the India Civil Service 
attracted much favourable criticiem at the time, now takes “p his pen to show the 


merits and defects of the Home Civil Service, and of the method of entering it."— 
Examiner. 





London: JAMES BAIN, 1 Haymarket, S.W. 





Now ready, 
JANUARY NUMBER, 1877. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN CRITIC AND 
CONTROVERSIALIST. 


The Proprietors of the above-named Journal, through the advice of their 
Friends, Subscribers, and Contributors, have thought it politic to ORANGE the 
JOURNAL from an INTERVENING QUARTERLY toa MONTHLY. 


Price ls. 





List OF SUBJECTS: 

*1. Toe UTILITY OF CONTROVERSY. 
*2. Is COSMOPOLITANISM PREFERABLE TO PATRIOTISM ? 
. THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 
*4. MODERN SOCIETY. 
*5. TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION. 
*6. OUGHT MUSEUMS AND LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS TO BE 

OPEN ON THE SABBATH ? 
. AN INDEPENDENT REVIEW OF HOME POLITICS. 

* Laconical Replies to these Articles are invited. Original Contributions on 

Current Topics are attentively considered. 


~~ 


x 


Published by ELLIOT STOOK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 
May be had at all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 

DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF - STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Olub-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
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CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS, 


GREEK AND LATIN. 








GREEK GRAMMAR RULES, drawn up 


for the Use of Harrow School. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of 
Westminster. Twelfth Edition. 8vo, ls 6d. 


A BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS 


on GREEK ACCIDENCE; with some Reference to Comparative Philology, 
and lilustrations from Modern Languages. By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.B.S., 
Canon of Westminster. 8th Edition. 12mo, 4s 6d. 


NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAM- 


MAR, i ded as a Comp to the Public School Latin Primer. By the 
Rev. EDWARD St. JOHN Parry, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. New 
Edition, with Indexes, 12mo, 3s 6d. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled 


by Henry Geo. Lippert, D.D., Dean of Christ Church ; and RoBert Scott, 
Sixth Edition, Revised and Augmented. Crown 


A 





D.D., Dean of Rochester. 
4to, 368, 


A LEXICON, GREEK and ENGLISH, 


abridged from LIDDELL and SCOTT'S “Greek-English Lexicon.” Four- 
teenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Square 12mo, 7s 6d. 


The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE, Greek Text, 


illustrated with Essays and Notes. By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., M.A., 
LL.D., Principal of the Edinburgh University. Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 
price 32s. 


ARISTOTLE’S NICOMACHEAN ETHICS, 


newly translated into English. By RoperT WILLIAMS, M.A., Fellow and late 
Lecturer of Merton College, Oxford. Second Edition. Orown 8vo, 7s 64. 


ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS, Greek Text of 


Books I., IIL, and VII. With a Translation by W. E. BOLLAND, M.A., and 
Introductory Essays by A. LANG, M.A. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. [On January 11. 


The NEW LATIN GRADUS, containing every 


Latin Word used by the Poets of good authority. By CHARLES DUKE YONGE, 
M.A. Post 8yo, 9s, or with Appendix of Epithets, 12s. 


The NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON; 


containing all the Greek Words used by Writers of good authority. By O. D. 
YONGE, M.A. 4to, 21s. 


YONGE’S NEW LEXICON, ENGLISH and 


GREEK, abridged for the Use of Schools from the above by the Author. 
Square 12mo, 8s 6d. 


FOWLE’S EASY GREEK COURSE :— 


SHORT and EASY GREEK BOOK, 2s 6d. 
FIRST GREEK READER, 5s. SECOND GREEK READER, 5s. 


FOWLE’S EASY LATIN COURSE :— 


SHORT and EASY LATIN BOOK, Is 6d. 


FIRST LATIN READER, 3s 6d. SECOND LATIN READER, 
price 3s 6d, 


The LATIN DELECTUS of the late R. Vatry, 


D.D., with Notes, adapted to the Public School Latin Primer and a Vocabulary. 
By J. T. Wurre, D.D., Oxon. 12mo, 28 6d.—KEY, 3s 6d. 


VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS. With Notes 


adapted to Parry's Greek Grammar,and a New Lexicon. By J.T. Wars, D.D., 
Oxon. 12mo, 2s 64.—KBY, 2s 6d. 


MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 


By Henry Mouserave WILKINS, M.A. Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 64d.—KEY, 5s. 
By the same Author. 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, 
Ninth Edition, 4s 64.—Key, 2s 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, with English Notes. 12mo, 5s. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 


Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Public Schools in- 
cluded in Her Majesty's Commission. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN; 


Easy Companion-Books to the Public School Latin Primer, for Beginners. By 
B. H. Kennepy, D.D., Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. Part I. 
* Aecidence and Simple Construction, price 2s 64. Part Il. Syntax, 3s 6d. 
The Key to Parts I. and IL., price 5s. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Part III. Manual of 


the Rules of Construction in the Latin Compound Sentence; being a Suprie- 
MENT to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. Kennepy, D.D., Reg. Prof. 
of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 12mo, price 1s. 


CURRICULUM STILI LATINI, or Higher 


Exercises in Latin Prose Composition; e plifying principally the Latin 
Compound Sentence, and also Latin Syntax generally, for rivd voce as well as 
written use. By B. H. Kennepy. Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cam- 
bridge.—KEY, New Edition, price 7s 6d. 


PALESTRA LATINA, or Second Latin 


Reading Book; adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. 
KEennepy, D.D., Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 12mo, 5s. 


*,* The above four books form a Course of Latin Instruction, and are specially 
adapted to facilitate and extend the use of the Public Schoo! Latin Primer. 


The CHILD'S LATIN ACCIDENCE, extracted 


from Canon KENNEDY'S Child's Latin Primer; containing all that is meces- 
sary to lead Boys up to the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, Is. 


An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the LATIN 


LANGUAGE, for the Use of Colleges and Schools. By B. H. Kennepy, D.D., 
Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 12mo, 3s 64. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, 


for the Use of Schools, Colleges, and aed Students. By B. H. Kennupy, 
D.D. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





The WORKS of VIRGIL, Latin Text, with 


English Commentary and Appendices. By B. H. Kennepy, D.D., Reg. Prof. 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Post 8vo, Maps, 10s 6d. 


VIRGIL’S AENEID. translated into English 


Verse. By JoHN ContneTon, M.A., late Corpus Professor of Latin, ‘ord. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES; consisting of 


Eng'ish Sentences translated from Cresar, Cicero, and Livy, to be rétrenélated 
into the Original Latin. By W. W. Buaviay, M.A. 12mo, 3s 6d.—Key, 5s. 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE; consisting of 


Rules and Exercises, and forming an Eusy Introduction to the Writing of 
Continuous Latin Prose. By W. W. BrRapLey, M.A. 12mo, 5s —Key, 5s 6d. 


|BRADLEY’S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with 


Notes adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. 
Oxon. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


BRADLEY'S EUTROPIUS, viz., the First 


Seven Books, with English Notes, &c, By Jonn T. Waite, D.D. 12mo, 9s 64. 


CHARICLES;; or, Illustrations of the Private 


Life of the Ancient Greeks. Translated from the German of Professor 
BsCKER by the Rev. F. MeToaLre, M.A. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of 


Angustos. Translated from the German of Professor BECKER by the Rev. F. 
Meroatre, M.A. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


By Henry Musgrave WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford 
Eleventh Edition. Orown 8vo, 5s 64.—KEY, 2s 6d. 

By the same Author. 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d.—Key, 5s. 
EASY LATIN EXERCISES. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d.—Key, 2s 64. 
RULES of LATIN SYNTAX. Second Edition, 8vo, 2s. 
The LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE. 68vo, Is. 


By Joun T. Warrr, D.D., 





PROGRESSIVE: GREEK DELBOTUS, 10th Edition, 4s.—Ker, 2s 6d. 


LATIN ANTHOLOGY; or, Progressive Latin Reading-Book. 12mo, 486d. 
PROGRESSIVE LATIN DELEOTUS. Fourth Edition. 12mo, s. 
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LONDON, 1851—PRIZE MEDAL. 
PARIS, 1855—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL. 


LONDON, 1852—PRIZE MEDAL. 
DUBLIN, 1865—PRIZE MEDAL. 


FRED* EDWARDS & SON’S 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of 


the ordinary description. These Kitchoners are thoroughly effective and 


durable, They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovons are more 
equably heated than in the ordinary Kitcheners, and roasting can be done infront of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 


Establishments, and one in action may be seen daily at 


Messrs, EDWARDS & SON’S, 49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post, free, on application. Prospectuses may also be had relating to the additional branches enumerated below :— 





GRATES. 


IMPROVED ECONOMICAL GRATES, constructed on 
thoroughly sound principles for economising fuel, diffusing heat, 
and preventing inconvenience from smoke. 


PORCELAIN TILE GRATES, in which iron is rejected 
in favour of fire-brick for the interior of the grate, and tiles or 
slabs in porcelain, encaustic or majolica ware, are used for the de- 
coration. The prices of these grates allow of their introduction in 
any chambers whatsoever where a fire is required to be used. 


IMPROVED INDEPENDENT GRATES and DOG 
GRATES, in very great variety of Mediwval and other designs, 
the interior of the grates being lined with fire-brick, and tile sides 
and tile hearths provided for the decoration of the fire-place. 


IMPROVED FIRE-LUMP GRATES, specially adapted for 
use in Charitable Institutions, School-rooms, Workhouses, Railway- 
stations, Servants’ Offices, &. 


IMPROVED SMOKELESS GRATES, adapted to prevent 
the formation of smoke, to economise fuel, to diffuse heat, to burn 
for many hours without attention, and to avoid chimney-sweeping. 


STEPHENS’S and KING’S PATENT GRATES. 


IMPROVED VENTILATING GRATES, for furnishing in 
the apartment a supply of fresh warm air. 


STOVES. 
PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, for warming the halls and 


staircases of dwelling-houses and for warming churches, made of a | 


capacity to heat from 3,000 to 60,000 cubic feet, and to burn with 
either ascending or descending flues, and through the night, if 
required, without attention. 


PORCELAIN TILE PEDESTAL STOVES, with open fires, 
handsomely decorated with poreelain, encaustic or majolica ware, 
for use in halls, shops, cabins, &c. These stoves are now made at 
much lower prices than formerly. 


PIERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with fire-brick 
interiors and warm-air chambers, made to give a supply of fresh 
and wholesomely heated air. 


Dr. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, for use in 
halls and show-rooms, where a fire is required to be kept per- 
petually burning. They require attention twice in the course of 
twenty-four hours only. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, for use in churohes 
and other public buildings. 


COOKING APPARATUS. 


GREATLY IMPROVED KITCHENEBS, constructed with 
tiled doors and tiled surfaces, and specially adapted for economising 
fuel, for offectually heating the ovens and hot-plate, for enabling 
roasting to be done in the most unexceptionable manner in the 
roastir.z-ovens, but in front of an open fire if desired; also, for 
effectually ventilating the kitchen, and preventing the old incon- 
venience to servants of excessive heat. 


STEAM COOKING-APPARATUS, on very economicgl arrange- 
ments, for cooking for from 100 to 1,000 persons, aud adapted for 
use in Hospitals and other Charitable Institutions, large Wholesale 
or Retail Establishments, Public Sch ols, Prisons, Workhouses, &c, 


OPEN FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, of excellent manufacture; 
Smoke Jacks, Pastry Ovens, Steam Closets, Hot-plates, Stewing 
Stoves, Cottagers’ Cooking Stoves, Nursery Boiler Stoves, &c. 


ENGINEERING. 


WARM BATHS, erected with hot, cold, and waste-pipes, hot- 
water cistern and circulating pipes heated from the kitchen boiler, 
so that a bath may be had at any moment of the day. Hot water 
furnished, if required, by the same system, to wash-hand basins, 
housemaids’ closets, sculleries, or made to circulate through coils 
of pipes, for giving heat toa hall, a conservatory, or a billiard-room. 


HOT-WATER CIRCULATION, for heating churches and other 
public buildings, and for conservatories; also for the halls, stair- 
cases, and passages of large private residences, and for contributin 
heat, if required to drawing-room, dining-room, library, an 
billiard-room, with handsome ornamental cases to cover the pipes. 


LAUNDRY APPARATUS, erected for the entire operations of 
washing, drying, and ironing the linen of large house, and of public 
establishments. Washing Coppers and [roning Stoves of all kinds. 


LIFTS, for Hotels and other large establishments, alge on a small 
scale, as admirably adapted to add to the convenience of private 
families. . 


LAVATORY APPARATUS, with the latest improvements, for 
Clubs, Restaurants, &c. 








MR. EDWARDS’S PUBLICATIONS ON WARMING AND VENTILATION. 


OUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. A New Edition, en- 
tirely rewritten, enlarged, the Additions completing the Author's Contributions 
on the Domestic Use of Fuel gnd on Ventilation. By FrepsRick EDWARDS, 
Jun. Royal 8vo, with 149 Dlustrations, and a Portrait of Count Rumford, 12s. 

‘** It bears on every page the mark of careful research, and abounds to such an 
extent with useful matter, that we should desire to see it studied and its contents 
brought into actual — by all those who are in any wayconcerned with the 
important branch of domestic economy on which it treats."—Chemical News. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS, their CURE and PREVENTION. 
Sixth Edition, revised, royal 8vo, with 40 Illustrations, price 3s 6d. 

“Attention to the facts Mr. Edwards has indicated will save landlords and 
householders a deal of trouble, expense, and anxiety.”"—Bui/ding News. 


The VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES, and the 
Utilisation of Waste Heat from Open Fire-places. Royal 8vo, with 147 Iilus- 
trations, 10s 6d. A New Edition in preparation. 


“A book which, by its clear and concise language and modest bulk, is almost a 
i 


marvel in this book-making age." —Zxaminer. 


The EXTRAVAGANT. USE of FUEL in COOKING 
UPERATIONS. ‘With an Account of Benjamin, Count Rumford, and his 
Economical Systems, and numerous Practical Suggestions adapted for 
Domestic Use. Royal 8vo, with # Llustrations, 58. 

‘‘Mr. Edwards writes excellently, without technicality or obscurity, and may 


fairly say that he has done his part towards making the subject intelligib!e to un- 
scientific persons.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. ‘ 





|SOME OBSERVATIONS on FIRE-PLACES, STOVES, 


and VENTILATION. Price 6d. 


IMPROVED FIRE-PLACES: a Short Account of Certain 

Suggestions for Economising Fuel and more effectually Warming Apartments. 
Submitted by Messrs, EpwArps and Son, in Reply to the Appeal of the Council 
of the Society of Arts. In royal 8vo, 32 Illustrations. Price Is. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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